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NOTES ON CERTAIN DUCKS NESTING IN NEBRASKA 
WARD M. SHARP 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 

Ornithological literature does not indicate that any studies have been 
published on the nesting of the Baldpate (Mareca americana), Green¬ 
winged Teal (Nettion carolinense), Redhead (Nyroca americana), or 
Canvasback (Aristonetta valisneria) in the sandhill region of Nebraska. 
The presence there during the nesting season of all four of these ducks, 
in more or less limited numbers, has been reported by Bruner, Wolcott, 
and Swenk (1904) and during the summer of 1915 by Oberholser (1920). 

The first thorough study of ducks nesting in this region has been under 
way since the establishment of the Valentine Migratory Waterfowl 
Refuge by the Bureau of Biological Survey of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Annual duck-nesting surveys were made during 
the summers of 1936, 1937, and 1938, on Watts, Hackberry, Dewey, Duck, 
Long, Whitewater, Pelican, West Twin, and North, Middle, and South 
Marsh Lakes, all in eastern Cherry County. The marsh and upland 
nesting cover was searched for duck nests by a crew averaging from 
five to ten CCC enrollees during May and June of each of these three 
seasons. A wire flushing drag was drawn over the upland nesting cover 
to flush ducks from their nests. The bulrush and other nesting cover of 
the marshes was also explored for nests by the crew, working with the 
men walking about 15 feet apart. All nests found were marked by a 
willow switch placed five paces north of each nest, so that each could be 
spotted for future observations during the life of the clutch. 

Baldpate.—The Baldpate, or American Wigeon, is considered a very 
rare breeder in Nebraska. No published records are available of any 
nests having been found and definitely identified. Bruner, Wolcott, and 
Swenk (1904) wrote of this species: “It is seen, though in limited 
numbers, during the whole summer about the lakes of the sand-hill region 
and probably breeds there.” Oberholser (1920) says: “The Baldpate is 
one of the rare ducks, at least in summer” in the Nebraska sandhill 
region in 1915. We observed occasional Baldpates during 1936 and 1937, 
but found no nests. On June 22, 1938, however, a female was flushed from 
her nest in the meadow cover north of the west end of Dewey Lake, about 
150 yards from open water. It contained six eggs. The site was revisited 
on July 2, and upon our approach the female flushed and alighted about 
30 feet distant for a few minutes. The nest contained three eggs. Bull- 
snakes completed robbing the nest within a week. 

Green-winged Teal.—It is commonly accepted that the sandhill lake 
region of Nebraska is within the breeding range of the Green-winged 
Teal. Bruner, Wolcott, and Swenk (1904) record that Wolcott in the 
latter part of June, 1902, observed a pair on Dewey Lake which was 
thought to be breeding in that vicinity. Oberholser (1920) reported its 
presence on several of the local sandhill lakes of eastern Cherry County 
during the first part of June, 1915. Tout (1937) reports a brood on the 
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North Platte River, near the city of the same name, on September 12, 
1927. We observed this species on the lakes of the Valentine Migratory 
Waterfowl Refuge during early June of both 1936 and 1937. Their 
presence was so irregular that they were believed to be non-breeders 
that had delayed their flight northward. The spring flight during 1938 
remained until late May before the majority left for their breeding 
grounds in the North. Eight nests were located for the first time during 
June and July of 1938. They were found on the uplands in the vicinity 
of the following lakes: 4 on Pelican; 2 on Dewey.; 1 on Whitewater; 
and 1 on Long Lake. This species is apparently a late nester. None of 
the above nests were found prior to June 22. Nesting areas on Pelican 
Lake were covered twice before the first nest of Green-winged Teal was 
found. Five of these nests were robbed by bullsnakes and two were 
deserted after having had part of their eggs eaten by this species of 
snake. Only one nest hatched all of its seven eggs. 

Redhead.—The Redhead is generally regarded as a breeder in the 
sandhill region of Nebraska, but its status as such does not seem to 
depend upon any published records of nests having been found and 
definitely identified. Bruner, Wolcott, and Swenk (1904) report it as 
present in fair numbers throughout the summer in the sandhill region. 
Oberholser (1920) reported this species as being “common and well dis¬ 
tributed” during the summer of 1915 on the lakes of eastern Cherry 
County and of Garden and Morrill Counties. He reported finding no 
nests or young broods in his study of the waterfowl of the Nebraska 
sandhill region. Our studies in 1936, 1937, and 1938 enable us to report 
the following data on the nesting of the Redhead in eastern Cherry 
County: 

1936. The marshy areas on Watts, Hackberry, Dewey, and West Twin 
Lakes were searched for aquatic nesting ducks. No nests were found on 
these lakes. Neither were any broods of young Redheads seen during 
the summer. The Marsh Lakes were not studied. 

1937. The above-mentioned lakes were studied again for nesting ducks. 
No nests of Redheads were found. North and South Marsh Lakes were 
studied this season. Five nests were found in the bulrush and other 
marshy cover of these lakes. Three of these nests were found on South 
Marsh and two on North Marsh Lake. One brood of twelve young Red¬ 
heads was observed on Hackberry, one of six on Pelican Lake and two 
broods of six and eight each, respectively, were observed on Dewey Lake. 
These ducklings were all seen during July. 

1938. All the above-named lakes except Watts and Hackberry were 
studied again for aquatic nesting ducks. A great change had taken place. 
More of the above species were on the open water of all the lakes. Nests 
of Redheads were found in the marshy cover of all these lakes. The nests 
found on these lakes numbered as follows: Dewey, 2; West Twin, 4; 
North Marsh, 8; and South Marsh, 13. Three broods of young Redheads 
were observed on Hackberry Lake during July. 

Canvasback.—The breeding of the Canvasback in Nebraska was re¬ 
ported by Bruner, Wolcott, and Swenk (1904), who stated that I. S. 
Trostler found a nest with eggs advanced in incubation in the latter 
part of June, 1895, in northern Cherry County, and that J. M. Bates 
reported this duck as breeding at Irwin in 1896 and 1897, and at Hack¬ 
berry Lake in 1897. Oberholser (1920) reported this species as “fairly 
common, but of irregular distribution throughout the sandhill region in 
summer”, but made no mention of finding any nests in this area. Our 
studies in 1936, 1937, and 1938 enable us to report the following data 
on the nesting of the Canvasback in eastern Cherry County: 

1936. The lakes covered in the study for Redheads also gave no records 
of the nests of Canvasbacks. The following broods of young Canvasbacks 
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were seen during July of this summer: One brood of six on Hackberry 
Lake and one of eight on Dewey Lake. A brood of very young Canvas- 
backs was seen on North Marsh Lake during early June. The boggy 
nature of a greater percentage of the sandhills lakes makes it impossible 
to cover all of the nesting areas for diving ducks. 

1937. Watts, Hackberry, Dewey, and West Twin Lakes were studied 
for a second time, but were non-productive so far as the finding of 
Canvasback nests was concerned. North and South Marsh Lakes were 
studied for the first time. Ten nests were found and identified as those 
of this species. These two lakes produced five nests each. Broods of 
Canvasbacks were observed during July as follows: A brood of six on 
Hackberry Lake; two broods of eight and four each were observed on 
Dewey Lake; and one of six on Pelican Lake was observed several times 
during the month. Several broods of both Canvasbacks and Redheads 
were observed on the Marsh Lakes. 

1938. Nine nests were found this season. Eight were located on the 
Marsh Lakes, and one on Center Marsh, which is geographically located 
about a mile west of “Twenty-one” Lake in Cherry County, Nebraska. 

Other ducks.—The valley comprising North, Middle, and South Marsh 
Lakes is one of Nebraska’s most excellent wildfowl nesting areas. Aside 
from the nesting of Redheads and Canvasbacks, the Northern Ruddy 
Duck is also a common breeder. The Common Mallard, Gadwall, American 
Pintail, Blue-winged Teal, and Shoveler nest abundantly on the uplands. 
Pelican Lake follows the Marsh Lakes as being the second best area for 
nesting wildfowl on the Valentine Migratory Waterfowl Refuge. 

General conditions.—The Western Bullsnake (Pituophis sayi) has been 
found to be the most serious predator to ground-nesting birds in the 
sandhill region. Upland nesting ducks, grouse, pheasants, curlews, Up¬ 
land Plovers, and all other ground-nesting birds suffer heavy losses by 
having their eggs eaten. The Sharp-tailed Grouse and Long-billed Cur¬ 
lews are, we believe, held in check to a great extent by this predator. 

Redheads and Canvasbacks have no serious nest predators in the sand¬ 
hill region. Nest desertion among these species runs high. This is due 
mostly to the fact that the semifloating vegetative nest collapses some¬ 
what, as a result of decay of the plant material in it. The eggs then fall 
through into the water. The combined weight of the clutch and the bird 
during incubation also is a strain on this type of aquatic nest. These 
species of diving ducks have been greatly benefited by restricted shooting. 
Such regulations must be continued for a few more years if the numbers 
of these birds are to be permitted to return to normal. 

The Green-winged Teal apparently began nesting in appreciable 
numbers the third season after the refuge had been established. Livestock 
and human inhabitants had just moved off the refuge the first year. The 
second year was one of rejuvenation, so far as the plants were concerned. 
Several factors contributed to their growth. The uplands, as well as the 
lake margins, had established natural vegetation of a type unknown 
since the days of the Bison. Fishermen, whose presence had kept the 
breeding ducks excited, no longer frequented these lakes. Such natural 
and undisturbed habitats as now exist surely must be a haven for even 
the most wary species of wild duck. 

Summary.—These annual surveys have established duck-nesting records 
heretofore little known to Nebraska’s ornithology. The Baldpate and 
Green-winged Teal nested the third year after the Valentine Migratory 
Waterfowl Refuge was in operation. Redheads and Canvasbacks nest 
chiefly on the Marsh Lakes. Their increase in 1938 on other lakes was 
very encouraging. A closed hunting season on these species has been a 
tremendous aid to them. The Western Bullsnake has been found to be a 
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serious predator on all species of ground-nesting ducks in the sandhill 
region of Nebraska. 
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SOME ORNITHOLOGICAL RESULTS OF A SIX-WEEKS’ 
COLLECTING TRIP ALONG THE BOUNDARIES 
OF NEBRASKA 
GEORGE E. HUDSON 

Six weeks of the months of June and July, 1938, were spent on a 
camping and collecting trip covering approximately the periphery of the 
state of Nebraska. Accompanied by Mrs. Hudson, and starting from 
Lincoln on June 8, I drove to Spencer, Boyd County, thence on June 10 
up the valley of the Keyapaha River to Springview, and on to a camp 
in the Niobrara River Valley near Meadville, Keyapaha County, where 
we stayed from June 10 to 12. Leaving this camp on the 12th, we spent 
a day at the Niobrara Wildlife Refuge near Valentine, and then went on 
to a camp near the mouth of Rush Creek, about ten miles southeast of 
Rushville, Sheridan County, on June 14. Leaving this camp on the 15th, 
we proceeded over Highway 20 to a camp in Squaw Canyon, Sioux County, 
which we reached on June 17, and where the following four days were 
spent. Moving on again on the 20th, we proceeded south to Agate, Sioux 
County, where we camped until the 23rd, and then proceeded south and 
east along Lodgepole Creek to a camp near a pond on Frenchman Creek, 
seven miles south of Lamar, in Chase County. From this camp we went 
on June 25 to Haigler, Dundy County, in extreme southwestern Nebraska, 
thence gradually eastward along the Republican Valley to the extreme 
southeastern corner of the state, near Rulo, Richardson County, which 
was reached on July 5. We then worked up the Missouri River Valley as 
far as Decatur, Burt County, thence along Highway 8 to Holt County, 
ending the circle at Spencer on July 20. Although the primary object 
of this trip was the collecting of Nebraska reptiles, numerous notes were 
made on the birds observed, some involving important distribution records 
for the state, and the more interesting of these are here summarized, 
a total of 103 species being concerned. 

Two Treganza (?) Great Blue Herons were noted along the Niobrara 
River near Meadville on June 11. In a grove about 300 yards from a 
farm house near our camp southeast of Lamar was a colony of perhaps 
fifty pairs of American Black-crowned Night Herons. Dozens of dead 
birds were scattered about, apparently having been shot. There was a 
falling patter of regurgitated fresh tadpoles under the trees, and on 
the ground lay one ten-inch carp. An American Bittern was seen from 
Highway 53 in Wheeler County, about twenty miles west of Elgin, on 
June 8. 
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A Northern Turkey Vulture was seen at the Meadville camp on June 
11. A Krider Red-tailed Hawk was present in Squaw Canyon June 17 to 
20. Swainson Hawks were found commonly in Holt County, both in June 
and July. A male was collected on July 19 near Atkinson. An American 
Golden Eagle was present in Squaw Canyon June 17 to 20. A nest of 
this eagle, about fifty feet up in a cottonwood tree on the Cook Ranch 
at Agate, contained two large eaglets on June 20. Eagles are reported 
to have nested there for several years. In Squaw Canyon on June 17 to 
20, I saw a Prairie Falcon, a fine specimen of adult male Richardson 
Pigeon Hawk (clearly seen at close range), and two Desert Sparrow 
Hawks. The Richardson Pigeon Hawk was of particular interest, as its 
presence at that season indicates the probability of its breeding in the 
Squaw Canyon vicinity, as the two other species of falcon mentioned 
are known to do. 

Several Eastern Bobwhites were seen in the Niobrara Valley at Mead¬ 
ville on June 11. Ring-necked Common Pheasants were numerous in 
Squaw Canyon and vicinity June 17 to 20. A Belted Piping Plover was 
noted along the Platte River at Columbus, Platte County, on June 8. 
Several Northern Killdeers were seen in Squaw Canyon and vicinity. 
Ten Southern Long-billed Curlews were seen while traversing the valleys 
of the Niobrara River and Rush Creek, between Valentine, Cherry 
County, and Rushville, Sheridan County, June 14 and 15, and one male 
was collected near Rushville on June 14. Upland Plovers were noted in 
the valley of the headwaters of Beaver Creek in Wheeler County, along 
Highway 53, about twenty miles west of Elgin, on June 8 (two) ; in the 
valley of the South Fork of the Elkhorn River north of Chambers, Holt 
County, on June 9 (about five) ; in the Keyapaha River Valley between 
Butte and Springview, in Boyd and Keyapaha Counties, on June 10 
(several) ; and in the valley of the Niobrara River at Agate on June 20 
to 22 (two). Two Wilson Phalaropes were seen one-half mile west of 
Lodgepole, Cheyenne County, on June 24. Eastern Least Terns were 
noted on the Niobrara River, from Highway 281, south of Spencer, on 
June 9 (one), and a half mile south of Meadville, on June 11 (one). 

The Western Mourning Dove was a common bird everywhere, including 
the Squaw Canyon vicinity. The Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo was com¬ 
mon at the Meadville camp on June 10 to 12. The Black-billed Cuckoo 
was also present at the Meadville camp, but less commonly, only two 
individuals having been observed there. The species was also observed 
ten miles southeast of Beatrice, Gage County, on July 3. Several Western 
Great Horned Owls were seen on June 15 near Chadron, Dawes County, 
among them two young birds of the year that were still showing con¬ 
siderable down patches. Several Western Burrowing Owls were seen 
around the Agate camp, June 20 to 22. The Northern Barred Owl was 
heard hooting with great gusto during the night of July 5 four miles 
southeast of Rulo, Richardson County. In Squaw Canyon and vicinity, 
on June 17 to 20, three Nuttall Poorwills were seen (a male collected on 
June 17), several Sennett Nighthawks were seen, and the White-throated 
Swift was common. The Belted Kingfisher (subsp.) occurs in the vicinity 
of Valentine, Cherry County, for I have a preserved specimen that was 
taken there in 1938. 

The woodpeckers seen in Squaw Canyon on June 17 to 20 included two 
Common Red-shafted Flickers, several Western Red-headed Woodpeckers, 
two Lewis Woodpeckers (a male collected on June 19, and two others 
were seen in Monroe Canyon on June 20), two Rocky Mountain Hairy 
Woodpeckers, and one Batchelder Downy Woodpecker. Red-headed Wood¬ 
peckers were seen also at Chadron, Dawes County, on June 15 (two) and 
near the camp southeast of Lamar, Chase County, June 24 and 25 
(several). 

The Eastern Kingbird was seen on numerous occasions in Squaw 
Canyon, June 17 to 20. Among the many kingbirds seen about the Agate 
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camp on June 20 to 22, some were apparently the Cassin Kingbird, though 
no specimens were taken definitely to establish the record. Two Eastern 
Phoebes were seen at the Meadville camp. The Rocky Mountain Say 
Phoebe was found nesting in the yard of Mr. and Mrs, George Amundson 
at the Niobrara Wildlife Refuge near Valentine, Cherry County, on June 
12 and 13, a female was collected at Merriman, Cherry County, on June 
12, and several were seen in Squaw Canyon. A Wood Pewee seen in the 
Niobrara Valley at the Meadville camp on June 11 was (somewhat ques¬ 
tionably) identified as the Eastern species, and one that was certainly 
this species was noted at Decatur, Burt County, on July 9. Two Western 
Wood Pewees were seen at the Agate camp in Sioux County, June 20 to 22. 

A juvenile Saskatchewan Horned Lark with a broken wing was caught 
by hand near Mills, Keyapaha County, on June 10, and preserved. This 
species was abundant everywhere in the vicinity of Squaw Canyon. The 
Northern Violet-green Swallow was common in Squaw Canyon, where a 
female was collected on June 19. The Northern Rough-winged Swallow 
was common in the Niobrara Valley near Meadville on June 11. Numerous 
Eastern Cliff Swallows were building nests on the canyon walls along 
the Niobrara River on the Niobrara Wildlife Refuge in Cherry County, 
June 12 and 13. On June 20, dozens of these swallows were seen at work 
at a mud puddle in the road, securing material for building nests in a 
new colony being established under the eaves of a vacant house six miles 
north of Agate, Sioux County, in which only two nests had been completed. 
At Agate itself there were hundreds of these swallows nesting under the 
cliffs, and from the colony a female with nest and four eggs was collected 
on June 21. 

In Squaw Canyon and vicinity on June 17 to 20, several Blue Jays 
(subsp.) were seen, the American Magpie and Crow (subsp.) were found 
commonly, and two Piny on Jays were seen. Two Pinyon Jays were also 
noted two miles west of Fort Robinson, in Sioux County, on June 16. 
Several Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees were seen in Squaw Canyon. 
A juvenile female was caught and preserved on June 17. This species was 
uncommon elsewhere in western Nebraska. A molting male was collected 
on June 28 four miles east of Cambridge, Furnas County. It had primaries 
seven, eight, and nine renewing on each side and the two middle tail 
feathers were missing. In Squaw Canyon, June 17 to 20, the Western 
House Wren was common, and several Common Rock Wrens were seen 
in its environs, where a male was collected on June 18. This last species 
was also common at Agate, June 20 to 22. Several Western Brown 
Thrashers were seen in Squaw Canyon while we were there. 

The Eastern Robin was a common bird in Squaw Canyon. A Wood 
Thrush was noted at Decatur, Burt County, on July 9. A lone specimen 
of Alma Swainson Thrush was seen and collected in Squaw Canyon on 
June 17. It was fat, and its ovaries were enlarging indicating possible 
breeding.* Several Mountain Bluebirds were seen in Squaw Canyon. 
The Northern Bell Vireo was seen in the Niobrara Valley at the Mead¬ 
ville camp, June 10 to 12 (several), near the mouth of Rush Creek south¬ 
east of Rushville, Sheridan County, on June 14 (one), and three miles 
east of Stratton, Hitchcock County, on June 26 (one). The Red-eyed 
Vireo was common in Squaw Canyon. 

At the Meadville camp the Eastern Yellow Warbler was a common 
bird, and an adult male was collected on June 12. Two Northern Audubon 
Warblers were seen in Squaw Canyon, June 17 to 20, at which place and 
time the Ovenbird was common. The Long-tailed Chat was common at 


* This specimen was subspecifically identified for Dr. Hudson by Dr. H. 
C. Oberholser as Hylocichla tistulata almae, a recognizable western form 
accepted by the A. O. U. Committee in 1901 (Tenth Supplement) but later 
rejected, that commonly migrates through Sioux County.—Ed. 
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the Meadville camp, while in Sheridan County, ten miles southeast of 
Rushville, near the mouth of Rush Creek, on the night of June 14 it sang 
constantly until after midnight under a full moon. Several English House 
Sparrows were seen in Squaw Canyon. 

A male Bobolink was seen in the valley lands three miles east of 
Crawford, Dawes County, on June 16, and two at Agate, Sioux County, 
June 20 to 22. At least two Eastern Common Meadowlarks were heard 
singing in the meadows along Rush Creek on June 14, but no Western 
Meadowlarks were heard there. The latter species was abundant, how¬ 
ever, in the vicinity of Squaw Canyon, where the Thick-billed Red-winged 
Blackbird was likewise a common bird. A pair of Orchard Orioles was 
noted four miles south of Best, Chase County, on June 25. Several Balti¬ 
more Orioles were seen in the Niobrara Valley at the Meadville camp. 
A Bullock Oriole was seen at Chadron, Dawes County, on June 15, and 
several were seen in Squaw Canyon. Also common in Squaw Canyon were 
the Brewer Blackbird (subsp.) and the Bronzed Grackle. A male Scarlet 
Tanager was noted at the Meadville camp on June 11. 

The Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak was a common bird both 
at the Meadville and Squaw Canyon camps. Several Western Blue Gros¬ 
beaks were seen at Meadville, and a male was collected there on June 11. 
A pair of these birds was also noted along Frenchman Creek in Chase 
County seven miles southeast of Lamar, on June 24 and 25. Several 
Dickcissels were seen in the Niobrara Valley at Meadville on June 10 to 
12, at Agate on June 20 to 22, and around the camp near Lamar on June 
24 to 25. Several Pale American Goldfinches were seen both at the Squaw 
Canyon camp and at the camp southeast of Lamar. The Arctic Spotted 
Towhee was common in the Niobrara Valley at Meadville and likewise 
in Squaw Canyon. The first Lark Buntings on the route westward were 
a pair seen along Highway 53 in Wheeler County on June 8. Three were 
seen at Springview, Keyapaha County, on June 10, and between that 
place and Meadville, about ten miles to the southwest in the same county, 
later that day they were present by the dozens. On June 12 a female 
was collected near Norden in the same county. At Agate, Sioux County, 
they were abundant, June 20 to 22. A Western Vesper Sparrow was 
identified in the meadows near the mouth of Rush Creek, Sheridan 
County, on June 14. In Squaw Canyon the Western Lark Sparrow was 
an abundant species, three White-winged Juncos were seen (one of them 
a juvenile, on June 20, which was collected), and the Western Chipping 
Sparrow was found commonly (a male collected on June 17). In Sioux 
County, the McCown Longspur was first noted three miles north of Agate 
(where a male was collected on June 21), and later five miles south of 
Agate, and several more about twenty miles south of that place, on 
June 22. 

Charles R. Conner Museum, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 


GENERAL NOTES 

An Albino Western Meadowlark in Adams County.—On May 15, 1938, 
while returning to North Platte from the N. O. U. annual meeting at 
Superior, I saw an albino Western Meadowlark (Sturnella neglecta) in 
the vicinity of Holstein, Adams County. The bird was pure white except 
for a faint grayish marking where the usual V-shaped black marking is 
on the breast of the normal bird. Even the beak and legs of this bird 
were very pale. It was about normal in size, and uttered various Western 
Meadowlark call notes several times while under observation. I believe it 
was a female because it seemed to be very closely associated with a normal 
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bird that apparently was a male. —Harry E. Weakly, Experiment Sub¬ 
station, North Platte, Nebr. 

An Albino Eastern Robin in Sheridan County.—On September 6, 1938, 
while Mrs. Keller was giving a lecture on birds and we were exhibiting 
our collection of wood carvings of birds before the Women’s Club at Hay 
Springs, Sheridan County, Mrs. C. A. Scheffner of that place called our 
attention to an albino Eastern Robin (Turdus migratorius migratorius) 
that had been seen in that neighborhood frequently during the summer. 
Apparently it was mated with an Eastern Robin in normal plumage. 
Toward evening, Mr. and Mrs. Schaffner, Mr. and Mrs. John Carver, Mrs. 
Marchend, Mrs. Keller and I studied the bird for about a half hour at a 
distance of about thirty feet, while I made a sketch of it, to serve as a 
basis for some wood carvings of the bird, one of which I sent to Prof. 
M. H. Swenk, at Lincoln. This bird’s plumage was entirely white, except 
for a narrow dusky bar across the back (scapulars), and the head of the 
same dusky color, only that the throat was white, very lightly streaked 
with dusky. There was also a marked pinkish suffusion on the breast. We 
saw the bird again the next morning, before our departure.—F. J. Keller, 
Antioch, Nebr. 

Notes on the European Starling and Other Species in Northeastern 
Nebraska.—On May 23, 1938, European Starlings were noted at several 
places along the road between the Yankton bridge and Wynot, in Cedar 
County, while in Dixon County they were observed repeatedly between 
Newcastle and Ponca. They were also found on the same day in the 
adjacent Clay and Yankton Counties, South Dakota. Between Dixon, 
Dixon County, and Laurel, Cedar County, many starlings were seen on 
May 24, and a few were found in the latter county near Coleridge, and 
west of Randolph, in Pierce County, while in Wayne County they were 
seen near Sholes and Carroll, and within the city limits of Wayne, and 
also below Emerson, in Thurston County. Also on May 24, more than 100 
individuals of this species were noted in Dakota County between Emerson 
and Homer. It seemed that every farm had one or more pairs of these 
birds. In contrast, during the two days I saw only one lone Eastern 
Common Bluebird, and I fear that this will be a rare species before long. 
Our native birds will take a severe beating in the next ten years from this 
introduced species. 

Also on May 23, 1938, several Western Blue Grosbeaks were observed 
between Fordyce and Wynot, in Cedar County, while one male bird was 
seen near Goodwin, Dakota County, on May 24. On the same day a lone 
Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe was watched as it flew out from a fence and 
alighted on a projecting clod in a field between Willis and Jackson, in 
Dakota County. I have collected several specimens of this species in 
Cherry County, Nebraska, for Mr. Fred Dille, and also have taken it in 
Bowman County, North Dakota, so am quite familiar with the bird. It is 
apparent that this species wanders considerably eastward during mi¬ 
gration. —Wm, Youngworth, Sioux City, loiva. 

The European Starling in Cherry County.—On Thanksgiving Day, No¬ 
vember 24, 1938, I observed a flock of eight European Starlings (Sturnus 
vulgaris vulgaris) in a cedar grove on the Neil Hanna ranch, which is 
located twelve miles east and north of Brownlee, Cherry County, Ne¬ 
braska. The birds were feeding on the cedar berries when I first observed 
them. They were very wild, which seems to be a usual trait of the pioneer 
members of this species when invading new territory. At least that was 
my experience with this species in the eastern states. —Ward M. Sharp, 
Valentine Migratory Waterfowl Refuge, Valentine, Nebr. 

A Flock of European Starlings Roosting in a Barn Near Battle Creek, 
Madison County.—On the evening of January 8, 1939, my sixteen-year-old 
grandson had occasion to go to the haymow in the barn of my son-in-law, 
Harry B. Rix, located six miles southwest of Battle Creek. He found the 
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place occupied by a large number of birds of a kind that he never before 
had seen. When he turned on his flashlight, they came swarming about 
his head, at the same time emitting harsh cries. He caught two of them 
and brought them into the house, where we compared them with the 
available descriptions of birds, and found them to be the European 
Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris). The two birds that had been caught 
were liberated, and my grandson tells me that some of them are still 
(January 25) gathering in the barn at night. This is the first time that I 
have known any European Starlings occurring in this vicinity.—G. T. 
Sprecher, Battle Creek, Nebr. 

A Late May Missouri River Bird List.—On May 29, 1938, an N. 0. U. 
field party made a bird list in the Fontenelle Forest in Nebraska and in 
the Eastern Great Blue Heron colony area on the Iowa side of the Missouri 
River. The day was cloudy and warm. My personal list totaled fifty-two 
species, as follows: Eastern Great Blue Heron, Eastern Red-tailed Hawk, 
American Black Tern, Western Mourning Dove, Eastern Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Eastern Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Red-headed 
Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Northern Crested Flycatcher, Eastern 
Phoebe, Alder Traill Flycatcher, Least Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Pewee, 
Common Bank Swallow, Northern Purple Martin, Eastern Crow, North¬ 
ern Blue Jay, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), Tufted Titmouse, Eastern 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Western House Wren, Catbird, Eastern Brown 
Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Wood Thrush, Willow Thrush, European Star¬ 
ling, Red-eyed Vireo, Eastern Warbling Vireo, Black and White Warbler, 
Eastern Yellow Warbler, Ovenbird, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Northern 
Maryland Yellow-throat, Yellow-breasted Chat, American Redstart, 
English House Sparrow, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Eastern Cow- 
bird, Scarlet Tanager, Eastern Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Indigo 
Bunting, Dickcissel, Eastern American Goldfinch, Red-eyed Eastern Tow- 
hee, and Eastern Field Sparrow. In addition to the above, another party 
including Mr. L. O. Horsky of Omaha and Mr. L. M. Gates of Lincoln, 
identified the Eastern Belted Kingfisher and the Eastern Lark Sparrow, 
bringing the total number of species observed to fifty-four. It is note¬ 
worthy that all of the species observed on May 29 were summer residents 
and breeders in the region except only for the Willow Thrush.— Frederick 
W. HAECKER, Omaha, Nebr. 

The 1938 History of a Deserted Woodpecker Hole.—In the spring of 
1937, a pair of Northern Downy Woodpeckers began excavating a hole 
five feet and four inches up in a dead stump in our rock wall, only about 
twenty feet from our kitchen door. The rock wall borders our drive, and 
the confusion of cars, people, and dogs frequently going through the drive 
evidently discouraged the birds so that they left. In March, 1938, a pair 
of Black-capped Chickadees (subsp.) took possession of the year-old wood¬ 
pecker hole and continued its excavation, taking turns entering it, paring 
off shavings and flying out to a nearby ash tree to shake them off their 
bills. When the chickadees had finished their work, the excavation was so 
deep that I could not touch its bottom with my fingers, and there was a 
narrow shelf just below the opening. In April, the chickadee home was 
well established. The birds fed each other, first in the ash tree and later 
at the mouth of the nest. Then soon they both were busy feeding their 
nestlings. We marveled at their confidence in us, for of course there were 
cars going back and forth on the drive, and at night the lights always 
flashed into the chickadee home, often revealing two bright eyes in a 
black-masked face. I think one of them roosted on the shelf at the mouth 
of the hole. But neither the lights at night, nor the children running in 
and out of the kitchen door, nor the dog basking in the sun on the porch 
by day, bothered them at all. 

Sometime in late April or early May, one of the adults disappeared, but 
the other one carried on, and on May 12 at 9:30 A. M., the fledglings left 
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the nest. For several days previously there had been great activity at 
the nest’s mouth, with almost always at least one pin-feathered nestling 
there, and often two or three of them jostling each other. The one parent 
remaining was busy calling, warning, and feeding. First one fledgling 
flew out to the ash tree, then a second, and a third. At this point a 
Northern Blue Jay put in an appearance, and the parent sounded a 
warning note. Immediately all of the infants “froze”, including not only 
the three out but also the two in the mouth of the nest, and not a sound 
was heard where a moment before the air had seemed full of “dee, dee, 
dee ” and “phoebe” calls. After the danger was over, the remaining two 
birds flew out. There were no more, although the parent flew to the hole 
several times and peered within. The small chickadees flew remarkably 
well, only fluttering a little awkwardly when alighting on a branch. They 
stayed about among the shrubbery in a troop for several days, and then 
either sought another location or dispersed, for thereafter we saw chicka¬ 
dees only occasionally. 

The following morning, May 13, a pair of Western House Wrens took 
over the deserted hole. They threw out feathers and down, and by 2:30 
P. M. began carrying in sticks. By June 28, the wren nestlings were well 
grown and crowding at the mouth of the hole. I had seen many grass¬ 
hoppers disappear into the hole all month. On June 30, four wren 

fledglings left the nest, not as gracefully as the chickadees had done, 

however. They crawled out of the nest to the top of the stump, only a 
few inches, and from there fluttered and tumbled unsteadily onto the rock 
wall or into the shrubbery. By the last of July, the wrens were busy 

starting a second family in the same place, but we did not see these 

second-brood young leave the nest.— Mrs. Paul T. Heineman, Platts- 
month, Nebr. 

A Slaughter of Swainson Hawks in Merrick County.—On October 2, 
1938, Julia A. Terry of Silver Creek, Merrick County, Nebraska, wrote 
me that a flock estimated at about a thousand of what were locally called 
“chicken hawks” had roosted in a grove seven miles north of Central 
City, Merrick County. From her description of their behavior and size 
it was obvious that they represented a large migrating flock of the 
Swainson Hawk (Buteo swainsoni). She asked if they were really 
“chicken hawks”, why so many were congregated together, where they 
came from, and where they were going. As a sequel to her report of the 
appearance of the large migrating flock of this persecuted hawk, I quote 
the following article from the Central City Nonpareil as reprinted in the 
Lincoln Sunday Journal and Star of October 9: 

“The amazing total of 225 chicken hawks was shot in a two-hour hunt 
by Carl Brandes, his three sons, and three neighbors Monday night in the 
grove just north of the Brandes farm home, seven miles north of Central 
City. A flock of hawks estimated by the hunters to be about a thousand 
roosted for the night. Earl Brandes suggested a hunt and with his two 
brothers, Harold and George, went to town for shells. Meanwhile Dave 
Johnson, Charles Matthes and Carl Timm were called. About nine o’clock 
the men started a barrage with their shot guns until their supply of 100 
shells was used up. The birds fluttered a little but did not fly away as 
crows would do. Then with illumination from flashlights, they dropped 
the birds singly until a case of 500 rifle shells had been exhausted at 
11 p. m. Tuesday morning the count was placed at 225. ‘I have never seen 
so many hawks in my life,’ said George Brandes. He estimated that the 
average wingspread was three feet. The birds were left where they fell.” 

Subsequent investigation and the securing of specimens by the Nebraska 
Game, Forestation and Park Commission verified the identification of the 
birds as Swainson Hawks. The actual date of the slaughter was September 
26. What a tragic loss of valuable, insect and rodent destroying hawks, 
nominally under the protection of a grasshopper-plagued state, after 
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many decades of apparently futile effort correctly to educate the Nebraska 
public in the matter of conservation of bird life! —Myron H. Swenk, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

A Flight of Swainson Hawks at Lincoln, Lancaster County.—On Octo¬ 
ber 5, 1938, at 10:40 A. M., Dr. D. D. Whitney, Chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Zoology, sighted a flock of hawks flying over the University of 
Nebraska city campus. The hawks were watched through binoculars for 
about ten minutes by Messrs. Raymond Johnson, Arlie Todd, and myself. 
They were circling at a height of about 500 feet, principally in two groups 
with many scattered individuals skirting the two concentrations. From 
time to time the concentrations would be disrupted and the whole flock 
would move to the south a possible 200 or 300 yards, following which 
another grouping would take place. The total number was estimated to be 
between 200 and 250 birds. Five or six individuals which came consider¬ 
ably lower than the main flock were definitely identified as the Swainson 
Hawk (Buteo swainsoni), in various phases of plumage. The majority of 
the entire flock appeared to be composed of this species, although un¬ 
observed individuals of other species might have been intermixed. —Edson 
Fichter, Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Another Report of the Flight of Swainson Hawks at Lincoln.—On Oc¬ 
tober 5, 1938, at about 10:30 A. M., Prof. Raymond Roberts telephoned 
me that there was a considerable flock of large birds directly to the north 
of town, and inquiring concerning their identity. I immediately investi¬ 
gated, and watched the flock of circling birds, which I estimated to 
include about 100 individuals, as it moved slowly toward the southeast. 
Later, Prof. Roberts reported that from the windows of Plant Industry 
Hall on the College of Agriculture campus he could see not only the flock 
directly to the north, but also a probably even larger flock to the north¬ 
east, and a third large flock to the east, all circling about with a slow 
southeastwardly drift. The birds were identified as the Swainson Hawk 
(Buteo swainsoni ).— Mrs. Jane B. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Another Migrating Flock of Swainson Hawks.—A friend has reported 
to me that in travelling from Hastings to Fremont on October 9, 1938, 
she observed “several hundred” hawks along the road. They were scattered 
over two fields, at the rate of about one hawk to each twelve or fifteen 
square feet of ground, and all were facing the road. Her description of 
the “chestnut breast marking” of at least some of these hawks indicates 
that they were a migrating flock of the Swainson Hawk (Buteo swain¬ 
soni), probably feeding on the grasshoppers and crickets in the fields.— 
Mrs. A. H. Jones, Hastings, Nebr. 

The Evening Grosbeak at Red Cloud, Webster County.—From October 
15 to 20, 1938, we had some Evening Grosbeaks (Hesperiphona vespertina 
subsp.) here at Red Cloud. It was the first time that I had ever seen 
the full-plumaged male bird. He is gorgeous, and once seen is never 
forgotten. Through the summer of 1938, I saw one Black-capped Chick¬ 
adee (subsp.) wearing a band, indicating that at least some individuals 
of this species stay with us all the year around. But during October some 
additional banded Chickadees put in their appearance, along with the 
Brown Creepers (subsp.) and Eastern Slate-colored Juncos, and are now 
apparently here for the winter, as they were last year (antea, vi, p. 21).— 
Mrs. George W. Trine, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

The Evening Grosbeak at Hastings, Adams County.—About Christmas 
time of 1938, two male Evening Grosbeaks (Hesperiphona vespertina 
subsp.) put in an appearance in the east part of town, making their 
headquarters on the premises of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Harse. They were 
noted by Mr. Harse on New Years day, and have remained in the vicinity 
since. I took sunflower seeds out for them on January 12 and last saw 
them on January 20.—Mrs. A. H. Jones, Hastings, Nebr. 
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Fifth Installment of Additions to the List of Birds of the Stapleton, 
Logan County, Vicinity.—Since the publication of the last list of additions 
to the birds of the vicinity of Stapleton, chiefly in Logan County but also 
in the adjacent parts of northeastern Lincoln County, as published in the 
April, 1937, issue of the Nebraska Bird Review (antea, v, pp. 29-31), we 
have made ten additions to the list, thus bringing the species and sub¬ 
species to a total of 229. The additions follow: 

1. Whistling Swan (Cygnus Columbia, nus) . First observed by Glenn 
R. Viehmeyer and identified by Viehmeyer and Glandon, January 1, 1938 
(antea, vi, p. 20). Rare migrant. 

2. Pectoral Sandpiper (Pisobia melanotos) . While studying sandpipers 
on May 2, 1937, we identified this species for the first time. Common in 
migration. 

3. Black-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus erythropthalmus). One identified on 
July 26, 1937, by Glenn R. Viehmeyer. Uncommon summer resident and 
possible nester here. 

4. Eastern Saw-whet Owl (Cryptoglaux acadica acadica). Dorothy 
Karn, small daughter of Postmaster J. B. Karn of Stapleton, discovered 
a small owl sitting on a limb of a tree in the Karn yard on December 30, 
1937. She reported it to us, and we observed and identified it. Miner 
Ambler later reported having seen one at his farm much earlier in the fall. 

5. Least Flycatcher (Empidonax minimus). While the call notes of 
this species have been heard occasionally over a period of years, it was 
not until the morning of May 3, 1938, that one was studied and identified 
by us. 

6. Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush (Hylocichla minima aliciae). Very 
common migrant. Identified by us May 6, 1938. 

7. European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris). This species was 
first identified by Earl W. Glandon on November 30, 1937, in the north 
part of Lincoln County, when two were observed at close range. On 
March 10, 1938, Myron Lambert found a dead starling lying on a branch 
of a cedar tree at their farm in Logan County, and a second one was 
found at the Lambert farm a few days later, also dead. The third obser¬ 
vation of a starling for Logan County was made by Mr. Glandon on June 
14,1938, when one was observed along the road near the South Loup River. 

8. Blue-headed Solitary Vireo (Vireo solitarius solitarius). One 
observed and identified by Mrs. Katherine Viehmeyer, at the Viehmeyer 
farm, on April 22, 1937. Rare migrant. 

9. Northern Black-throated Green Warbler (Dendroica virens virens). 
A flock consisting of many of this species was observed and identified by 
Mrs. Glandon on October 17, 1937 (antea, vi, p. 14). Uncommon in mi¬ 
gration. 

10. Red-eyed Eastern Towhee (Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophth- 
almus). An individual of this species was caught in a trap and banded 
on May 6, 1937. This is the only record we have. Rare in migration. 

Professor M. H. Swenk informs us that the Nebraska Screech Owl that 
was found near Stapleton on December 16, 1937, forwarded to him for 
identification, and later recorded as a male bird (antea, vi, p. 33), was 
so reported by him in error, and that it actually was a female. He also 
informs us that a female Richardson Pigeon Hawk that was collected 
southwest of Stapleton on November 2, 1938, had nearly an entire Sas¬ 
katchewan Horned Lark in its crop, including the tarsi and toes of both 
legs of the lark.— Mr. and Mrs. Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton, Nebr. 

The Townsend Solitaire at Lincoln, Lancaster County.—On November 
27, 1938, I thoroughly identified a Townsend Solitaire (Myadestes 
townsendi) among the shrubbery back of my house at 2500 Woodscrest, 
in the city of Lincoln. This bird is, I understand, of only occasional occur¬ 
rence in the Lincoln vicinity. On November 29, I saw a Common Red- 
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shafted Flicker at 24th and Smith Streets, within the city limits of 
Lincoln.— David C. Hilton, Lincoln, Nebr. 

A Late-lingering Brown Thrasher at Lincoln, Lancaster County.—On 

December 11, 1938, a Brown Thrasher (Toxostoma rufum) appeared in 
our yard, acting very normally. It remained over the following day. On 
both days of its stay it greatly enjoyed bathing in warm water, and tossed 
leaves vigorously in the south and west parts of the yard, but it did not 
come to our feeding tray. It was not seen after December 12.— Mr. and 
Mrs. Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The American Common Goldeneye in Sioux County in Mid-November.— 
On November 14, 1938, while hunting near Agate, Sioux County, I noted 
three ducks flying over very high, certainly at least 125 yards up, if not 
more, and out of any ordinary shotgun shooting range. I decided from 
their flight that they were neither Bufileheads nor Northern Ruddy Ducks, 
so I led them quite a distance, directly in front of one of the two more 
brightly colored birds, and luckily hit one of these with a shot and brought 
it down. I was shooting a fine Greener gun, with a full choke bore, and 
had in it the heaviest type of load made for that gun, with high power 
powder and No. 4 shot. It was the highest I have ever seen a duck shot 
and killed with a shotgun. It proved to be an adult female American 
Goldeneye (Glaucionetta clangula americana). The specimen was skinned 
and later examined by Prof. M. H. Swenk, who confirmed the identifica¬ 
tion. The species is not new to this locality, however, for in past years 
we have shot and identified here both the American Goldeneye and the 
Barrow Goldeneye (Glaucionetta islandica). But previously these ducks 
have been taken only in very cold weather, which seems necessary to 
bring them down from the North. I have at such times seen as many as 
fifteen or twenty goldeneyes here during past years. However, the early 
winter of 1938-39 was remarkably open and comparatively mild. Never¬ 
theless, on January 1, 1939, I saw six goldeneyes that I believe were the 
Barrow Goldeneye in the river near our home, as I had a fairly good 
look at them as they left the water in the characteristic long, low sweeping 
start that goldeneyes all seem to take.— Harold J. Cook, Agate, Nebr. 

The Western Pigeon Hawk in Lincoln County: A New State Record.— 
About December 29, 1938, I shot a female Pigeon Hawk two miles south 
of the line dividing Logan and Lincoln Counties. The flesh measurements 
that I took of the specimen in inches, were: Length, 13; wing, 8.5; tail, 
5.25; and tarsus, 1.5. Unfortunately, circumstances arose which pre¬ 
vented my having this bird preserved until it was too late to do so. 
However, on re-examining the specimen early in January, I was im¬ 
pressed with the fact that it was the darkest-colored Pigeon Hawk that 
I ever had handled, much too dark for the Richardson Pigeon Hawk 
(Falco columbarius richardsonii) , which in my experience has proved to 
be the common wintering form of the species in this locality. It also had 
fewer bands on the tail than in richardsonii. I thought it might be an 
Eastern Pigeon Hawk (F. c. columbarius), so on January 10 I sent 
feathers from different parts of the body-—the crown, back, breast, pri¬ 
maries, secondaries, and tail—to Professor M. H. Swenk for exact sub¬ 
specific identification. Professor Swenk promptly replied that the speci¬ 
men certainly was not the Richardson Pigeon Hawk, nor did it agree 
exactly with specimens of the Eastern Pigeon Hawk in his collection. He 
suggested it probably was the Western Pigeon Hawk (F. c. bendirei), 
but, because his comparative material was inadequate to decide definitely, 
suggested that I send the feathers to the Bureau of Biological Survey for 
confirmation of his tentative identification. This I did, and on comparing 
the feathers with the series available at Washington, Dr. H. C. Ober- 
holser decided that the specimen from which they came was the Western 
Pigeon Hawk. This is the first definite Nebraska state record for this 
subspecies, which, however, it has long been suspected migrates at least 
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occasionally through western Nebraska.— Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton, 
Nebr. 

Some Missouri River Bird Notes for 1938.—The following bird notes 
were made in 1938, between Sioux City, Iowa, and Kansas City, Missouri, 
along the Missouri River, either in Nebraska (N), Iowa (I), Kansas (K), 
or Missouri (M). Cedar Waxwings were noted in Harrison County (I) 
on January 26. A great flock of Blue and Lesser Snow Geese, accom¬ 
panied by many ducks, was seen in Harrison County (I) on March 7. 
The first Eastern Great Blue Heron was seen in Holt County (M) on 
March 18. On March 19, on a lake near Verdon, Richardson County (N), 
I noted Lesser Snow and Blue Geese, American Pintails, Blue-winged 
Teals, Shovelers, Lesser Scaups, Redheads, Canvasbacks, Northern 
Ruddy Ducks, and Northern American Coots. On the night of March 
22, an enormous flight of tens of thousands of Lesser Snow and Blue 
Geese flew north and east over Onawa, Monona County (I), and at the 
same place and date many Baldpates and Ring-necked Ducks were seen. 
Blue and Lesser Snow Geese were still lingering in Nemaha County (N) 
on April 15 and in Holt County (M) on April 22. The first Eastern Field 
Sparrow was noted in the same county on March 23. On March 24, Canada 
Geese (subsp.) were observed in Leavenworth County (K), and the 
Northern Turkey Vulture and Eastern Phoebe in Platte County (M). 
The last-mentioned species was next seen in Cass County (N) on April 
9. In Harrison County (I) the Lesser Yellowlegs was seen on March 30, 
and the Eastern Belted Kingfisher on April 5. In Monona County (I), 
the Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk and Eastern Bobwhite were seen on 
April 11, and the last-mentioned species again in the same county on May 
9. White Pelicans were seen in Harrison County (I) on April 19. On 
April 22, the Tree Swallow was seen in Holt County (M) and the Cooper 
and Northern Broad-winged Hawks, Barn Swallow, and Northern Purple 
Martin in Richardson County (N). On April 23, the Spotted Sandpiper 
was seen in Holt County (M) and the Eastern Brown Thrasher, Eastern 
Warbling Vireo, Eastern Myrtle Warbler, and Red-eyed Eastern Towhee 
in Doniphan County (K). On April 25, the Yellow-headed Blackbird was 
noted in Pottawattamie County (I) and the Cowbird and Vesper Sparrow 
(subsp.) in Holt County (M). On April 26, Common Pied-billed Grebes 
were seen in Doniphan County (K) and the Eastern Kingbird in Holt 
County (M). On April 27, I noted the Chimney Swift and Eastern 
Chipping and Harris Sparrows in Richardson County (N) and the Dick- 
cissel and Eastern Lark Sparrow in Holt County (M). Although the 
bridge toll collector reported the first Western House Wrens at Platts- 
mouth, Cass County (N), on April 12, I did not see them until April 28, 
in Harrison County (I), on which same date the Wilson Snipe was seen 
in Monona County (I). 

The Wood Thrush was seen in Sarpy County (N) on May 1. On May 2, 
Franklin Gulls were seen in Burt County (N), the American Black- 
crowned Night Heron in Monona County (I) and the Eastern Yellow 
Warbler and Baltimore Oriole in Harrison County (I). The Orchard 
Oriole was noted in Cass County (N) on May 5. On May 9, in Harrison 
County (I), the Willow Thrush and Harris, White-throated and Song 
Sparrows were seen. An Arkansas Kingbird was seen in Monona County 
(I) on May 10 and the Northern Bell Vireo, Yellow-breasted Chat and 
Northern Maryland Yellow-throat in Pottawattamie County (I) on May 
11. Eastern Least Terns were noted in Holt County (M) on May 12. On 
May 17, a flight of seventy-seven White Pelicans was seen in Monona 
County (I). On May 19 the Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo was seen in 
Atchison County (M), the Nighthawk (subsp.) in Richardson County 
(N), and the Indigo Bunting in Holt County (M). In Doniphan County 
(K), on May 21, the Red-bellied Woodpecker, Eastern Wood Pewee and 
Olive-backed Swainson Thrush were seen, and the Eastern Slate-colored 
Junco was observed still lingering, uninjured. 
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Although several American White Egrets were reported to me as seen 
during the late summer, I personally saw but one, and that was in 
Richardson County (N) on August 26. Sixteen Northern Double-crested 
Cormorants were seen on the river between Richardson County (N) and 
Holt County (M) on September 12. A flock of about eighty White 
Pelicans was seen on the river between the two above-mentioned counties 
on September 13, and a short time thereafter a flock of about 250 addi¬ 
tional pelicans flew by. These birds were again noted in Holt County (M) 
on September 21. On September 13, I saw an immature Bald Eagle 
(subsp.) flying over the river at Lee’s Ranch, Richardson County (N), 
and later in the day saw two birds of this species, flying very high. The 
American Duck Hawk was noted three times in the fall of 1938—on 
September 16 and October 3 and 10—always a single bird in Monona 
County (I). It is possible that all three of these observations might 
refer to the same individual. This is the first time that I have noted this 
species on the Missouri River, and Dr. Trail, who has lived on the river 
all his life, has yet to see one, although he always has been looking for one. 

Canada Geese (subsp.) were seen in Thurston County (N) on October 
3. Only one American Osprey was seen in the fall of 1938, that being on 
the river between Richardson County (N) and Holt County (M) on 
October 5. The last Northern Turkey Vulture noted in 1938 was in 
Atchison County (M) on October 7. The first Eastern Slate-colored Junco 
was seen in Holt County (M) on October 14. Migrant Horned Larks 
(subsp.) were first seen in Burt County (N) on October 17. White- 
throated Sparrows were seen in Washington County (N) on October 24. 
The first Harris Sparrows were also seen in Washington County (N) on 
October 24, and subsequently were noted in Pottawattamie County (I) on 
November 27. They are wintering in 1938-39 near Blair, Washington 
County (N). The first Tree Sparrows (subsp.) were noted in Sarpy 
County (N) on October 27. The last Eastern Great Blue Herons of the 
season noted were a pair seen at the mouth of the Platte River in Sarpy 
County (N) on October 31. 

Northern Killdeers, Wilson Snipes and Lesser Yellowlegs were noted 
in Sarpy County (N) on October 14. At the Iowa side of the South Omaha 
Bridge, in Pottawattamie County (I), there is a chute which has always 
been a good place for shore birds. I suspect that this is because of the 
sewage that must be present there. I saw two Black-bellied Plovers there 
on October 10, in company with Northern Killdeers. At the same place 
on October 22, there were several Black-bellied Plovers, all apparently in 
immature plumage, associated not only with Northern Killdeers, but with 
Wilson Snipes and Lesser Yellowlegs. Many Northern Killdeers, six 
Black-bellied Plovers, and several Wilson Snipes were there on October 
31, and again on November 2, but by November 9 the Black-bellied Plovers 
had gone. Northern Killdeers and Wilson Snipes were noted still present 
on November 9, 16 and 17, but by November 23 only the Northern Kill¬ 
deers remained, and they, too, had gone by November 25. 

An American Black-crowned Night Heron was seen at Council Bluffs, 
Pottawattamie County (I), on the late date of November 1. A flock of 
twelve Blue Geese and four Lesser Snow Geese was seen standing in a 
field of winter wheat in Harrison County (I) on November 4, and on 
November 11 a flock of about thirty geese of these two species flew over 
the river near Brownville, Nemaha County (N). The American Magpie 
is again visting eastern Nebraska and western Iowa this fall. It was 
first reported to me for Thurston County (N) and Monona County (I) 
about November 11. Later I saw one in Monona County (I) on November 
15, and several in Thurston County (N) on November 26. Eastern Bob- 
whites were seen in Pottawattamie County (I) on November 17. Ameri¬ 
can Goldfinches were noted in Pottawattamie County (I) on November 
17, and on November 26 many goldfinches and some Northern Pine 
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Siskins were seen at Blackbird Hill in Thurston County (N). Also on 
November 26,1 saw my first Brown Creeper (subsp.) of the season, at the 
foot of Blackbird Hill, one of the finest places for birds that I know of 
along the river. My last 1938 record for the Eastern Belted Kingfisher 
was of a pair seen on the river in Pottawattamie County (I) on November 
28. Eastern Robins are reported to me as again wintering along the 
Missouri, but in smaller numbers than during the last few winters. Some 
were reported seen around Plattsmouth, Cass County (N), during early 
January, 1939. Eastern Common Bluebirds are wintering along the 
Missouri River in larger numbers than usual, even as far north as 
Decatur, Burt County (N). I saw a rather large flock of them in Monona 
County (I) on January 4, 1939.— Frederick W. Haecker, Omaha, Nebr. 

Some 1938 Bird Observations Made on a City Lot.—Since the spring of 
1918, when we started to live in our house at 1410 North 37th Street, 
Lincoln, Mr. Swenk and I have carefully kept a list of all of the kinds 
of birds seen on, or flying over, our home lot. This lot has only a sixty- 
foot front, but on it are two large Scotch pines, more than a half-century 
old, that are very attractive to many kinds of birds. Our home lot list 
has, in twenty years, been worked up to a remarkable length. I previously 
referred to some of the commoner species found on it in May, 1930, in a 
paper entitled “A Study of Birds” (The Lyre of Alpha Chi Omega, xxxiii. 
No. 4, pp. 670-672). The following notes refer to some observations made 
in 1938, all on the home premises, unless otherwise stated. 

Among the resident species, Eastern American Goldfinches were noted 
at frequent intervals throughout the year. Recorded dates are February 
4, March 14, May 6, many times during August and early September, 
and several in November and December. Black-capped Chickadees 
(subsp.) were likewise resident, having been specifically recorded not 
only in the summer, but more commonly from February 15 to May 6, 
and from November 6 on. A pair of Eastern Cardinals remained through 
the year. The male was singing and feeding the female on February 15 
and 23, and March 2, 14 and 16. A brood of two young was subsequently 
reared and brought to our feeding board, to which they became visitors 
by September 12 and constantly thereafter, especially following the first 
snow on November 6. One pair each of the Eastern Hairy and Northern 
Downy Woodpeckers were common visitors at the feeding board during 
the winter of 1937-38, the Hairy Woodpeckers continuing their visits 
regularly to about March 21 and appearing for the last time on April 26. 
In the fall of 1938, the Northern Downy Woodpecker first appeared on 
September 30, and during October two pairs of Downy Woodpeckers and 
a pair of Hairy Woodpeckers were regular visitors. The last Shufeldt 
Oregon Junco was seen on February 16. Eastern Slate-colored Juncos 
were noted on February 23 (many), March 14, 16, 24, and 30. 

Among the spring migrants, the Dakota Song Sparrow was observed 
on March 21, the Red-eyed Eastern Towhee on March 22, a female Amer¬ 
ican Redstart on May 5, and the Olive-backed Swainson Thrush on May 
23. Species nesting on the lot or close by included the Western Mourning 
Dove, Arkansas Kingbird, Northern Blue Jay, Western House Wren, 
Catbird, Eastern Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Eastern Warbling 
Vireo, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, East¬ 
ern Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and Eastern American Goldfinch. 
On August 15, a Nebraska Screech Owl was heard calling and seen 
preening its feathers while perched on a light pole at 7:30 P. M., and 
the call of this species was heard frequently thereafter. The Eastern 
Orange-crowned Warbler was seen on September 3, and that night Upland 
Plovers were heard migrating. Many Franklin Gulls were seen flying 
over on October 15. The Eastern Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (an immature 
bird) was seen on October 20 and the Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet on 
October 29. An Eastern (?) Pigeon Hawk, very dark colored, was seen 
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flying by at close range at the Salt Creek bridge on North 14th Street on 
November 8. Dean W. W. Burr reported twenty-three European Starlings 
in his yard at noon on December 27, and what probably was the same 
flock visited our yard at noon two days later. 

The following are the first dates on which eighteen summer residents 
were recorded in the spring of 1938, together with the recorded dates 
immediately thereafter: 

Sparrow Hawk (subsp.). Jan. 14, at 16th and A Streets. 

Northern Pine Siskin. Feb. 4. (Feb. 16, March 14 and 22). 

Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker. Feb. 15, male and female on snowy 
day. (Seen again Feb. 23, and a male March 22.) 

Eastern Robin. Feb. 7. (Feb. 23, March 2, many, 14, females). 
Northern Blue Jay. March 14. 

Bronzed Grackle. March 20. (April 30, May 6). 

Western House Wren. April 23, at 28th and O Streets. (April 30, 
common). 

Eastern Brown Thrasher. April 25. (April 30, fine singer, May 6). 
Eastern Yellow Warbler. April 26. (April 30, May 6). 

Baltimore Oriole. April 28. (April 30, May 5). 

Eastern Warbling Vireo. April 28. (April 30, May 6). 

Northern Bell Vireo. May 6. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. May 6. 

Catbird. May 17. 

Gambel Sparrow. May 18. 

Arkansas Kingbird. May 23. 

Maryland Yellow-throat. May 23. 

Wood Thrush. June 27, on College of Agriculture campus. (June 28, 
singing in the yard at 5:45 A. M.). 

The following are the last dates on which ten summer residents were 
recorded in the fall of 1938, together with dates immediately preceding 
the final one: 

Sparrow Hawk (subsp.). Dec. 25, near Havelock. (Nov. 21, a very 
light-colored male north of town). 

Western Meadowlark. Dec. 21, at Wyuka. 

Eastern Robin. Nov. 12, at 19th and Lake Streets. (Sept. 12, 18, 22, 
23, 24, 26, 29, 30, Oct. 2, 3, 16 and 19). 

Northern Blue Jay. Dec. 27. (Sept. 12, Nov. 6). 

Western Mourning Dove. Oct. 30, two. (Sept. 12, 18, 23, 26, 29, 30, 
Oct. 2, 10, 16, 19, two obviously young birds, 30, two). 

Catbird. Oct. 3. (Sept. 12, 24, 26, 30). 

Eastern Brown Thrasher. Sept. 26. (Sept. 12, 16). 

Bronzed Grackle. Sept. 22. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Sept. 20, singing a broken song early in the 
morning. (Sept. 1, 12, 16, 18). 

Arkansas Kingbird. Sept. 4. 

The following are the first and subsequent dates on which five fall and 
winter visitors were observed in the fall of 1938: 

Eastern Crow, migrants. Sept. 20. (Sept. 22 and subsequently). 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, one female. Sept. 24. (Sept. 27, 28, 29, Oct. 2, 
31, Nov. 5, 6, 21 and subsequently to end of year). 

Brown Creeper (subsp.). Oct. 8. (Oct. 10, two, 30, three, Nov. 6, 9, 
14 and subsequently). 

Eastern Slate-colored Junco. Oct. 17, one. (Oct. 18, many, Nov. 6 
and subsequently, numerous). 

Harris Sparrow. Nov. 7, five. (And on to Nov. 28; one to Feb. 9, 1939). 

Mrs. Jane B. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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The Little Blue Heron and Other Birds in Gage County in 1938.—In 
January, 1938, I encountered a flock of Cedar Waxwings at Blue Springs, 
Gage County, which subsequently frequently was seen until March 8. I 
noted my first European Starlings in the Blue Springs vicinity on January 
18, when a small flock of them was noted. During the week of October 27 
following, large flocks of them were gathered here. On March 26, two 
female American Buff-breasted Mergansers were seen here. An American 
Osprey was noted while we were driving by a lake near Verdon, Richard¬ 
son County, on June 1. On July 25, two other bird observers and I saw 
two Little Blue Herons in the immature white plumage near Blue Springs, 
We noted them several times. I observed the Sennett Nighthawk here on 
September 5. In November, American Rough-legged Hawks, in both the 
light and dark plumage phases, were seen. Very large flocks of Western 
Meadowlarks were present around Blue Springs until November 20, and 
a pair of Northern Blue Jays remained until Christmas time.—MRS. F. 
J. Patton, Blue Springs, Nebr. 

Some 1938-39 Bird Notes from the Plattsmouth, Cass County, Vicinity.— 
During May and June of 1938, we saw a pair of Northern Crested Fly¬ 
catchers constantly present in the vicinity of our home at Plattsmouth, 
and in July we saw them with their young. On June 3, I flushed an 
Eastern Lark Sparrow from the grass in the cemetery at Plattsmouth. 
The bird fluttered along, trying to lure me away, but I found its nest, 
containing five eggs, at the foot of a leaning stone, with woodbine leaves 
over and around it. On June 12, we found that three of the eggs had 
hatched, on June 15 only the three nestlings were present, and on June 
20 the nest was empty. But young probably were near, for the adults 
were busy and watchful in a nearby tree. On November 13, we saw a 
small flock of Eastern Common Bluebirds in brushy growth near the 
river, singing short songs like faint echoes of their spring warbles. On 
December 15, on a trip to Geneva, Fillmore County, we saw Northern 
Shrikes (subsp.) and Western Meadowlarks. At Geneva, Mrs. Guy Case, 
a bird lover of that place, stated that she had a Mockingbird (subsp.) in 
her yard, where it had put in an appearance a short time previously. 
Birds feeding in our yard so far during the winter of 1938-39 have been 
the Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker (occasionally). Red-bellied, North¬ 
ern Downy, and Eastern Hairy Woodpeckers, Northern Blue Jay, Black- 
capped Chickadee (subsp.), Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown 
Creeper (subsp.), Eastern Cardinal, and an occasional Eastern Slate- 
colored Junco. For the second season now, I have seen no Tufted Titmice 
here.— Mrs. Paul T. Heineman, Plattsuiouth, Nebr. 

A Few Miscellaneous 1938 Nebraska Bird Observations.—The Eastern 
Whipporwill seems to be a common bird at Ponca State Park, Dixon 
County, for on July 20, 1938, we heard what apparently was quite a 
number of them calling in that vicinity. In Chadron State Park, Dawes 
County, on July 31 following, we heard the Nuttall Poorwill calling, and 
noted the Arctic Spotted Towhee in the same locality on August 1. Four 
miles south of Alliance, Box Butte County, on July 29, we observed 
three Avocets. On August 3, at a prairie dog town near Brownlee, Cherry 
County, we saw Western Burrowing Owls. On December 29, near Bertha, 
Burt County, we saw a Red-headed Woodpecker (subsp.), and on the 
same date near Winnebago, Thurston County, noted two Red-tailed Hawks 
(subsp.) and a male and two female Marsh Hawks. —Mr. and Mrs. L. M. 
Gates, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Notes on Some 1938-39 Wintering Birds in the Omaha, Douglas County, 
Vicinity.—Ralph Velich noted the Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.), Tufted Tit¬ 
mouse, and Song Sparrows (subsp.) on December 19, and a Northern 
Blue Jay and three Red-winged Blackbirds (subsp.) on December 22, all 
about Coffin Springs and Horseshoe Lake, and on the adjoining Gifford 
estate. On December 25, Misses Mary Ellsworth and Bertha Calvert saw 
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Northern Pine Siskins and Red Crossbills (subsp.) in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery. Miss Maud Adams saw a Western Mourning Dove on the 
Bennington-Florence road on December 27, and there has been a flock of 
about 200 of these birds wintering on the farm of 0. L. Stoltenberg, located 
on this road. F. J. Adams and L. 0. Horsky saw a Northern Broad-winged 
Hawk in Fontenelle Forest on December 26, and Misses Bertha Calvert, 
Mary Ellsworth and A. C. Lawton saw an American Buff-breasted Mer¬ 
ganser on the Missouri River on the edge of the forest on January 2. The 
first-mentioned field party observed the Red-bellied Woodpecker near Coffin 
Springs in Fontenelle Forest on December 26, while the second-mentioned 
group saw this woodpecker on January 2 in the heart of the forest near 
the head of Handsome Hollow. A. L. Anderson reports a Red-bellied 
Woodpecker present about his residence at 5221 Florence Boulevard, 
throughout the week of January 16 to 24. The Eastern Winter Wren 
was also noted by both of the groups, in Handsome Hollow on December 
26, a cold and windy day, and near Coffin Springs on January 2. On the 
last-mentioned date, L. O. Horsky saw a large number of Northern 
Yellow-shafted Flickers scattered throughout the area between Mill 
Hollow and Coffin Springs. Western Meadowlarks have been common in 
this vicinity during the present winter. Mr. and Mrs. Horsky observed 
six in their yard at 5952 Franklin Street on January 1, A. E. Larson saw 
about the same number in his yard at 81st and Izard Streets on January 
13, and William Frenking noted between twenty-five and fifty of them 
in a field near Herman on January 16. On January 21, L. O. Horsky saw 
a small flock of Lapland Longspurs (subsp.) along a trail in Fontenelle 
Forest. 

An Eastern Robin has been wintering in Miller Park, and has become 
quite a pet to the residents living near the park. Six European Starlings 
have been wintering among the group of cottonwood trees, now dying, 
which the late Professor Bruner informed our Dr. Towne, also deceased, 
that he helped his father to plant when he was a boy, in the mid-1860’s. 
A Sparrow Hawk (subsp.) was noted among these same trees on January 
22. For several years Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers, Eastern Red¬ 
headed Woodpeckers, and a pair of Eastern Sparrow Hawks have nested 
in these cottonwoods, in a surprisingly peaceable manner. How will it be 
now, with the increase of the starlings? It would seem that it might be 
well for Nebraska to follow Iowa's example, and pay a ten-cent bounty 
on starlings before they become as numerous as the English House 
Sparrows. 

In articles prepared by the sports writers for the Omaha World- 
Herald, it was stated that when the waterfowl season opened, on October 
15, local hunters secured the usual proportion of Common Mallards, Amer¬ 
ican Pintails, and Blue-winged Teals, probably birds bred in this general 
region, but that the American Pintails were getting scarce during the 
first week of the open season and were gone by October 24. The Blue¬ 
winged Teals were also getting scarce by that date, though bags of 
southern-bred Common Mallards and numerous Lesser Scaups were being 
secured. The day before Thnaksgiving a sudden freeze occurred, and the 
1938 season closed, on November 28, with considerable ice on the waters 
used for duck shooting around Omaha. During the last two weeks of 
the open season (November 14 to 28), it was reported by these writers 
that with the American Pintails, Blue-winged Teals and Shovelers de¬ 
parted long before, and the Lesser Scaups also recently gone, while the 
northern-bred Mallards had not yet put in an appearance, the hunting 
was poor in the Omaha vicinity. Sportsmen reported in the Lincoln State 
Journal the arrival of northern-bred Common Mallards during the early 
part of December, where they frequented the larger ponds in the Lincoln 
vicinity, and doubtless elsewhere in eastern Nebraska. A flock of Common 
Mallards, independently estimated at 2,000 birds by the Omaha World- 
Herald and by William Frenking of the Omaha Post Office, was reported 
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present on Carter Lake on December 15, possibly waiting for the open 
season on waterfowl farther south to close. Bruce Stiles reported to L. O. 
Horsky that at least 400 were lingering there on December 25, and Miss 
Bertha Calvert reported that about 100 were still there on January 15. 
In the Omaha World-Herald for January 9, it was further reported that 
the Christmas freeze-up failed to send the ducks south, and that due to 
the continued mild weather “great rafts” of Common Mallards were 
present in the open water along the Missouri River between Tekamah 
and Plattsmouth, while small flocks of Green-winged Teals had also been 
sighted along the Missouri.—L. O. Horsky, Omaha , Nebr. 

Christmas Season Birds at Fremont, Dodge County.—On December 24, 
1938, I made my annual Christmas bird census between 8:00 A. M. and 
3:30 P. M., on MacLain’s and Big Islands, in Wild Court Park, and along 
country roads, all in the vicinity of Fremont. It was rather unsettled 
early in the day, with light patches of snow on the ground, a light wind, 
and the temperature at about 30° F., but it cleared and the snow melted 
later, and the temperature rose to 50° F. Thirty species, including 1,291 
individuals, were listed, as follows: Marsh Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk 
(subsp.), 2; Eastern Bobwhite, 5; Western Mourning Dove, 15; Nebraska 
Screech Owl, 1; Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 10; Red-bellied Wood¬ 
pecker, 3; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 12; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 
13; Horned Lark (subsp.), 4; Northern Blue Jay, 4; Eastern Crow, 250; 
Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), 50; Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, 
11; Brown Creeper (subsp.), 11; Eastern Winter Wren, 1; Eastern 
Robin, 230; Eastern Common Bluebird, 3; Eastern Golden-crowned King¬ 
let, 14; Cedar Waxwing, 25; Northern Shrike (subsp.), 1; Western 
Meadowlark, 8; Bronzed Grackle, 10; Eastern Cardinal, 21 (13c?, 8?); 
Northern Pine Siskin, 7; American Goldfinch (subsp.), 25; Red-eyed 
Eastern Towhee, 2; Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 275; Tree Sparrow 
(subsp.), 250; and Harris Sparrow, 25. 

Earlier in the month, on December 4, a Red-bellied Woodpecker was 
noted in the woods on one of the islands in the Platte River near Fremont, 
and an Eastern Winter Wren was seen feeding at a suet-basket in my 
yard in town. Both are rather unusual birds in this region. Other species 
noted during December, but not on the day of the census, include the 
Ring-necked Common Pheasant, the Eastern Belted Kingfisher and 
Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet (both occasionally), and the Eastern 
Meadowlark (up to January 4, 1939).—Lily Ruegg Button, Fremont, 
Nebr. 

Bird Notes for the Winter of 1938-39 from Superior, Nuckolls County.— 
On or about January 9, a Townsend Solitaire appeared in the garden at 
our home at 631 Kansas Avenue, and now (January 23) it still frequents 
this location much of the time. I now recognize this bird as the same 
species as one that I glimpsed here two years ago about this same time. 
A flock of about twenty-five Western Mourning Doves was seen at the 
edge of Superior by my mother, Mrs. George L. Day, and me on January 
16. There have been large flocks of European Starlings here during the 
winter of 1938-39, and three Eastern Robins visited our bird bath on 
January 22. Other common visitors this winter at our place are the 
Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Black-capped 
Chickadee (subsp.), and American Goldfinch (subsp.).—Miss Marian 
Day, Superior, Nebr. 

Some 1938-39 Fall and Winter Bird Records from Hastings, Adams 
County.—That the Blue-headed Solitary Vireo is a late-lingering species 
in its fall migration through this locality is attested by the fact that one 
was observed bathing several times in her bird bath by Mrs. A. H. Jones 
during the early part of October, while our other Nebraska vireos 
normally have gone from this latitude before the end of September. Mrs. 
A. H. Jones and several other Brooking Bird Club members saw three 
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Eastern Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers, one an adult male, in Heartwell Park 
on October 7. A. A. Adams saw an American Magpie near Hastings on 
October 16. On November 9, a Red-breasted Nuthatch appeared in the 
yard of Miss M. Caryle Sylla, and remained there through the fall and 
early winter. Beginning on November 10, and for several days thereafter, 
Mrs. A. H. Jones observed Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglets. A Green¬ 
winged Teal and a male and three female Buffleheads were seen by Mrs. 
A. H. Jones and others on Heartwell Lake on November 17. A Townsend 
Solitaire was present in the cedars in the yard of Mrs. A. M. Jones from 
November 28 at least to January 21. Mrs. A. M. Brooking saw an 
European Starling in Heartwell Park on November 28. A flock of twenty 
was seen by Miss Nelle Rowe on January 15 and again by Mesdames A. 
H. and A. M. Jones on January 20. An American Bohemian Waxwing 
appeared in Mrs. A. M. Jones’ yard on December 5, where it was seen by 
several observers at different times at least to December 21, and by Mrs. 
A. M. Jones on January 20. 

On January 1, the following fourteen species were noted at Hastings: 
Red-bellied Woodpecker (reported by Mrs. E. R. Maunder), Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, Horned Lark (subsp.), Northern Blue Jay (2), 
Eastern Crow, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), Brown Creeper (subsp.), 
Eastern Robin (1 in town and 3 north of town), Townsend Solitaire (re¬ 
ported by Mrs. F. L. Youngblood), Western Meadowlark (23), Bronzed 
Grackle, Evening Grosbeak (2 males reported by Mr. Howard Harse), 
Eastern Slate-colored Junco, and Tree Sparrow (subsp.). On January 2, 
Mrs. A. H. Jones saw two Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers bathing in 
her yard, and has noted them since. On January 1 and 2, in the vicinities 
of Hastings, Crystal Lake, Leroy, and Kenesaw, all in Adams County, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Brooking listed the Cooper Hawk (2, at Leroy), 
American Rough-legged Hawk (2), Nebraska Screech Owl, Eastern 
Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Horned Lark (subsp.) 
(many), Eastern Crow, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), Northern 
Shrike (subsp.) (west of Hastings), European Starling, Western 
Meadowlark (many), Eastern Cardinal (2), American Goldfinch (subsp.) 
(2 at Crystal Lake), Eastern Slate-colored Junco (many), Tree Sparrow 
(subsp.), Harris Sparrow, Song Sparrow (subsp.), and Lapland Long- 
spur (subsp.) (few). Nine members of the Brooking Bird Club took a 
field trip south of Hastings to Crystal Lake and east two miles, on 
January 5, and listed twenty-two species, as follows: Common Red- 
shafted Flicker (1), Red-bellied Woodpecker (1), Eastern Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Horned Lark (subsp.), Northern 
Blue Jay (2), Eastern Crow, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.) (several), 
Red-breasted Nuthatch (1), Brown Creeper (subsp.) (2), Eastern Robin 
(1), Townsend Solitaire (1), Western Meadowlark (30), European 
Starling (15), Evening Grosbeak (subsp.) (2), Eastern Cardinal (3), 
Northern Pine Siskin (2), American Goldfinch (subsp.) (several), East¬ 
ern Slate-colored Junco, Shufeldt Oregon Junco (2), Tree Sparrow 
(subsp.), and Harris Sparrow. On January 11, an Eastern Golden- 
crowned Kinglet was seen by Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones and 
Charles Rantz. A flock of seven Bronzed Grackles has wintered in 
Hastings and was seen in the yard of Mrs. A. H. Jones on four days 
between January 4 and 13. On January 24, a Great Horned Owl (subsp.) 
was seen near Hastings, pursued by two crows and three blue jays. The 
Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker was noted by Mrs. A. H. Jones on 
January 26.— Mrs. A. H. Jones, Hastings, Nebr. 

Some Early 1939 Bird Notes from the Lincoln Vicinity.—Eastern Robins 
have been reported by several observers as seen in and about Lincoln dur¬ 
ing the winter of 1938-39. Prof. Raymond Roberts brought in the first 
1939 report with one seen on January 2. Dr. J. P. Williams reports that 
a small flock of Cedar Waxwings and one American Bohemian Waxwing 
have been presen during January and February among the juniper trees 
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at his home at 2930 Van Dorn Street. The first duck arrivals for 1939 
was a flock of ten Common Mallards seen north of the city on February 
21.— Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Some Bird Notes from the Red River Valley. —During the period from 
July 24 to August 2, 1938, we twice traversed the Red River Valley, 
through parts of Minnesota and the Dakotas, keeping notes on the birds 
observed. Along Highway No. 2, about five miles east of Crookston, Polk 
County, Minnesota, at the intersection with the road going north to 
Gentilly, we saw several Upland Plovers on the fence posts; the only 
place that we noted them. A Northern Short-eared Owl that either had 
been killed by an auto or shot and thrown along the highway, was found 
twenty miles north of Brookings, Brookings County, South Dakota, on 
August 1. The Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker was noted commonly as 
far north as Madison, Lac Qui Parle County, Minnesota. On July 30 
we first heard the “tu-weer” of the Western Wood Pewee on the University 
campus at Grand Forks, Grand Forks County, North Dakota (longitude 
97°). Later we saw one of the birds catching flies and small grasshoppers 
on sallies from a post bordering the central campus quadrangle, and ap¬ 
proached within a few feet and studied it. The plain grayish back, heavy 
grayish-washed breast, and prominent whitish double wing-bars and eye¬ 
ring were clearly seen. The following day, July 31, at Detroit Lakes, 
Becker County, Minnesota (longitude 96°), the contrastingly drawled 
“ pee-a-wee ” of the Eastern Wood Pewee was heard commonly, and the 
birds seen, in the woods around the Edgewater Beach Hotel and elsewhere 
along the margin of the lake. Between latitudes 47° and 48°, evidently 
but the distance of one degree of longitude, and the Red River, separates 
these two species of pewee. Also on the University of North Dakota 
campus, on July 30 we heard the call of the Yellow-billed Cuckoo (subsp.), 
saw many Western (?) Mourning Doves, many Arkansas Kingbirds, some 
Eastern Kingbirds, many Eastern Robins and the Warbling Vireo 
(subsp.). Although the Dickcissel has a much greater northward dis¬ 
tribution in Minnesota, the most northern locality that we personally 
observed it was in a meadow east of Burr and west of Canby, in Yellow 
Medicine County.— Mr. and Mrs. Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Species of Hedymeles Present in the Devil’s Lake Region of North 
Dakota. —In my study of the distribution of the Rose-breasted and Rocky 
Mountain Black-headed Grosbeaks in the Missouri Valley region (antea, 
iv, pp. 27-40), I stated that “in North Dakota both species are reported 
from the southern Devil’s Lake vicinity,” a statement that was based 
upon a literature compilation of the distribution of the two species. 
However, under date of July 18, 1938, Dr. Louis B. Bishop of Pasadena, 
California, has written me that he read this statement with some sur¬ 
prise, inasmuch as in his extensive collecting in that vicinity during the 
summers of 1895, 1901, 1902, and 1905, while he found the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak to be “a common summer resident of the timber about the 
prairie lakes and on Turtle Mountain”, he never saw the Black-headed 
Grosbeak in that vicinity. Dr. Bishop has had a manuscript on “The 
Birds of the Turtle Mountain-Devil’s Lake Region of North Dakota” 
ready for publication, except for the introduction, for about fifteen years, 
and it is to be hoped that the appearance of this valuable contribution 
will not be much longer delayed. He also mentions that on July 29, 1902, 
at Stump Lake, he collected a young male hybrid grosbeak, with “the 
general coloring of the Black-headed Grosbeak but the under wing coverts 
and axillars salmon-pink” in color, as in the Rose-breasted Grosbeak.— 
Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Bird Hikes in Omaha and Vicinity. —The Omaha City Recreation De¬ 
partment has encouraged many of the school children of the city to enjoy 
birds, not only by reading books and studying colored plates, but by finding 
and identifying them in their favorite haunts. During March, 1936, I 
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began arousing interest in birds in the grades, from the third to the 
eighth, inclusive, in several of the South Omaha Public Schools. This was 
done by reports, stories, and discussions in the school rooms. In April, 
we began our hikes to the near-by glens for the smaller children, and to 
Mt. Vernon Gardens, Spring Lake, Riverview and Mandan Parks for the 
older children. At the beginning of our hikes we often instructed the 
children to fill their pockets with a certain number of small stones, 
corresponding to the number of trees, birds or flowers they were to look 
for. Cards with lists of birds or trees were given each child. A stone was 
thrown out upon successfully identifying one of their list, and of course 
the one first with an empty pocket was the victor. Sometimes this was 
varied by dividing them into two or three groups and letting the groups 
work together. Several other educational games were tried to emphasize 
the habits, colors and songs of birds. In May, we had several early 
morning bird hikes, which continued through the day for different groups 
of Camp Fire Girls in their day camps, for Girl Scout leaders in their 
outdoor training courses, and for Girl Scouts on one all day hike at their 
camp on the Platte River. 

The Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers were very conspicuous in April, 
but rarely seen later, while the Northern Downy and Eastern Hairy 
Woodpeckers were occasionally observed anytime. The Eastern Red¬ 
headed Woodpecker, Western Mourning Dove and Northern Blue Jay 
were abundant at all times and everywhere, while Thick-billed Red¬ 
winged Blackbirds were abundant along the Missouri River. The call of 
the Eastern Phoebe was heard at Mandan Park during the early days 
of April. The Black-capped Chickadees (subsp.) and Eastern White¬ 
breasted Nuthatches were quite plentiful during the winter everywhere, 
but were scarcely seen or heard at all during May. Western House Wrens 
were seen in the glens of South Omaha and at Mt. Vernon Gardens as 
early as the first week in April and everywhere afterward. The first pair 
of Eastern Common Bluebirds was seen on March 2 in Mandan Park. 
A few more were seen there later, and, while none were observed in the 
other parks, many were found at Camp Ma Ha on May 23. 

While climbing one of the steep inclines of Mandan Park early in 
March, my first Eastern Cardinal of the season seemed to find great sport 
in singing to me, “Have a chair”. And since I could not do so with safety, 
he whistled down at me from his cottonwood perch. Bird songs seem to 
fit in with our moods. A lady friend, looking at her beautiful garden, 
hears the Baltimore Oriole say, “Pretty, pretty, pretty”, but the same 
songster says to one of our Girl Scouts on her way to school, “Hurry, 
hurry, hurry!” On May 2 and 23, the Rose-breasted Grosbeaks were very 
tame, sitting in the trees just above the Camp Fire Girls at their break¬ 
fast. The girls' chatter was silenced while watching these beautiful birds 
sing and search for their early meal. On April 15, near Hummel Park, 
the Red-eyed Eastern Towhee “winked” at our group of Girl Scout leaders 
several times before we spied his black and white coat and his patched 
vest and tail. The Eastern Slate-colored Juncos were very plentiful in 
the Bird Sanctuary of Elmwood Park all winter, and also a few were 
seen along the Missouri River near the parks. On May 2, in Elmwood 
Park, we first heard the Catbird, Eastern Brown Thrasher, Eastern 
Myrtle Warbler and the Western Meadowlark, and on May 9 the Wood 
Thrush. The Baltimore Oriole, Black and White Warbler, Eastern Yellow 
Warbler, and Black-polled Warbler were first observed about the middle 
of May. The Eastern Great Blue Heron, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas 
Kingbird, Tree Swallow, Eastern Cliff Swallow, Ovenbird, Northern 
Maryland Yellow-throat, Orchard Oriole, and Indigo Bunting were seen 
first in Mandan Park, or along the river near South Omaha bridge. 

Come, let’s all be children, and, with their bubbling enthusiasm and 
their ever-present spirit of adventure and helpfulness, learn bird lore 
and bird songs and lay bird trails all over our State of Nebraska.— Mrs. 
Ruth M. Fleming, Nature Specialist, Nebraska W.P.A., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMENTS 

The fortieth annual meeting and thirty-seventh annual field day of the 
N. O. U. will be held at North Platte, Nebraska, respectively on Friday 
and Saturday, May 12 and 13, 1939. The North Platte Bird Club will be 
the host at this meeting. This will be the second meeting at North Platte, 
the N. O. U. having met there on May 15 and 16, 1936. Corresponding 
Secretary Earl W. Glandon is arranging for another interesting program 
for Friday, and the field day will be held on Saturday. He will later mail 
to the members the complete program and plans in a letter of announce¬ 
ment. 

Members of the N. O. U. who are also members of the Wilson Ornitho¬ 
logical Club or readers of the Wilson Bulletin, will regret to learn of the 
resignation of Dr. T. C. Stephens as Editor of the Wilson Bulletin, 
effective with the close of the calendar year 1938. Dr. Stephens made a 
remarkable success of the official organ of the Wilson Club during the 
14 years that he served as Editor, and these volumes will endure as a 
monument to his fine contribution in the bringing together and diffusing 
of scientifically sound information on the field ornithology of the interior 
United States, which has long been the special region of influence of the 
W. O. C. But as one who served with him as a sort of associate editor, 
conducting the General Notes column of the Bulletin from 1925 to 1936, 
inclusive, your Editor can testify to the tremendous amount of work 
that was involved in this service that Dr. Stenhens rendered to the 
W. O. C., not only as Editor of the Bulletin, but in many other ways as 
well, and he deserves the gratitude, not only of every officer and member 
of the W. O. C., but of every ornithologist whose knowledge of Mid- 
Western birds has been enhanced through reading the pages of the 
Bulletin. Dr. Josselyn Van Tyne, of the Museum of Zoology of the 
University of Michigan, is to be the new Editor of the Bulletin, beginning 
with the March, 1939, issue, and we can make no better wish for his 
success than that he may be able to maintain the high standards set by 
his predecessor; which, indeed, is our expectation. 

The account of the slaughter of about 225 Swainson Hawks out of a 
flock of approximately 1,000 of these valuable birds, quoted from the 
Central City Nonpareil in the preceding General Notes, was also re¬ 
printed, with appropriate comments, in the November-December, 1938, 
number of Bird-Lore (xl, p. 456); only in that account the slaughtered 
birds were referred to as Broad-winged Hawks. There seems now to be 
no effective way to avoid such occurrences, or punish the offenders. While 
fortunately most of our birds are protected under the Federal Migratory 
Bird Treaty Acts, in accordance with treaties with Canada and Mexico, 
protection to our birds of prey is conspicuously absent in this legislation, 
which throws the protection of the hawks and owls upon the states. Only 
28 states afford even nominal protection to any hawks, leaving 20 states 
without any or adequate protection to birds of prey. Inherent prejudice, 
under-developed aesthetic sense, ignorance of the true facts, misleading 
printed statements, and the desire on the part of too many humans to 
kill something, all conspire to work against the protection of predatory 
birds. Even in states where protective laws are on the statute books, 
when men of otherwise good local repute indulge in eagle, hawk or owl 
killing, even on a colossal scale, if enforcement is attempted and resisted, 
and the defendant resorts to his right of jury trial, the chances are 
overwhelmingly that he will be acquitted. Under these circumstances, it 
would seem that the only possible remedy is more and more education as 
to the economic and aesthetic value of our birds of prey. 

The orthography of the common or vernacular names of birds has 
constructively been helped by the recent (1937) recommendations of 
Cheesman and Oehser (The Auk, xliv, pp. 333-340). The construction 
of specific and subspecific vernacular names likewise needs a similar con¬ 
sistent basis before these will find a general and unprotesting adoption. 


A NEW BIRD BOOK 


The Bird Life of Louisiana. By Harry C. Oberholser. Bulletin No. 28, 
Department of Conservation, State of Louisiana. Published in coopera¬ 
tion with the Biological Survey, United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. June, 1938. Pages i-xii + 1-834, 45 plates. Price $1.00. 

This, the latest of the comprehensive state bird lists, summarizes the 
more important known facts relative to the birds of Louisiana. After 
brief introductory acknowledgments, Dr. Oberholser presents short 
chapters on the migration of birds, bird migration in Louisiana and the 
protection of birds. The body of the book (pp. 25-679) lists the 430 species 
and subspecies admitted to the Louisiana list, with the factual basis for 
such admission. In the accounts of the species are mentioned the chief 
identification marks, habitat, general habits, food, and nest and eggs. 
Following the main list is a hypothetical list of 22 birds, for which the 
evidence for including in the main list is deemed inadequate. The book 
concludes with a bibliography of 477 titles (pp. 687-760) and a very 
adequate index (pp. 761-834). 

It is perhaps somewhat unusual for a reviewer of a new book to express 
any dissent from previously published reviews of the same book that 
have come to his attention, but the present reviewer will here present 
such an innovation. In three of the four reviews examined to date (The 
Condor, xl, p. 229; Natural History, xlii, pp. 388-389; Iowa Bird Life, 
vii, p. 37; and The Auk, Ivi, pp. 91-92), Dr. Oberholser is criticized for 
not having followed the nomenclature adopted by the fourth and last 
(1931) edition of the A. 0. U. Check-List, in spite of the fact that in 
nearly all cases he had indicated by footnotes the synonymy of the tech¬ 
nical'names used by him with the Check-List names. One of the reviewers 
especially deprecates the describing, in a state list, of five new subspecies 
and the resurrection of eight additional long-disused subspecific names, 
while another dislikes that the scientific names of more than 100 birds 
are found to differ in some way from those given in the 1931 Check-List, 
“which Doctor Oberholser helped to prepare”, and expresses the wish 
that Dr. Oberholser first had published a list of these proposed changes in 
The Auk where they would be “readily accessible until such time as it 
was embodied in one or more supplements to the Check-List or in the next 
edition of the Check-List itself.” 

Leaving out at this time all polemics as to what are and what are not 
proper places to introduce new names or resurrect old ones, which is a 
matter of personal taste, and as to the degree to which the lumping or 
subdividing of genera should be carried, which is largely a matter of 
personal opinion, the present reviewer desires to express a viewpoint 
regarding the general policy of the use, without deviation, of A. O. U. 
Check-List names during the long intervals between its successive editions, 
even after ornithologists have informally quite generally agreed that 
many of the Check-List names are either incorrect, according to the 
generally accepted canons of zoological nomenclature, or fail to recognize 
current progress in the characterization and distributional knowledge 
of both old and new subspecific forms. For example, why should the many 
meritorious nomenclatural proposals in the three volumes of Peters’ 
“Check-List of Birds of the World” that have so far appeared, or in the 
volumes of Hellmayr’s “Catalogue of Birds of the Americas” that have 
been published since the 1931 Check-List, not to mention the long list of 
minor articles proposing apparently valid nomenclatural changes relative 
to North American birds, fail to receive reasonably prompt consideration, 
decision and publication by the present very able A. O. U. Committee? 
It seems bizarre that ornithologists should be asked to use certain obsolete 
names and subspecific concepts of the 1931 Check-List rather than, to 
cite a few examples, to follow the findings of such careful monographic 
studies as Oberholser’s revisions of the House Wrens (1934) and Clapper 
Rails (1937), Griscom’s monograph of the Red Crossbills (1937), or 
Peters’ and Griscom’s study of the Savannah Sparrows (1938). In no 


other primary division of zoological systematies known to the writer does 
such an arbitrary situation obtain, where on the plea of establishing 
stability in scientific bird names, it is sought to accomplish by indirection 
the maintaining of what practically amount to nomina conservanda over 
the long period of time elapsing between successive Check-List editions. 

If these editions of the Check-List could be published rather frequently, 
which the reviewer recognizes is impossible because of the labor and 
expense involved, the objections to a rigid conformity with the Check-List 
names would largely be obviated. But it does seem possible that the plan 
followed by the early A. O. U. Committees on Classification and Nomen¬ 
clature of publishing irequent supplements, a plan defunct these past 17 
years, might be revived The first edition of the Check-List was prepared 
by an active and workable committee of five leading American orni¬ 
thologists, and publishe in 1886. During the eight years that intervened 
before the publication of the second edition, in 1895, supplements were 
published annually frcan 1889 to 1893, inclusive, and two of them in 1894. 
The period of 14 yea subsequently elapsing before the appearance of 
the third edition of th« Check-List, in 1910, was bridged by the publica¬ 
tion of eight supplements, dated from 1897 to 1909, inclusive. Such a plan 
kept the official A. O. U. nomenclature reasonably up to date. But shortly 
thereafter came indications of a change in policy. Supplements were 
issued in the July numbez of The Auk in 1912, 1920, and 1923, and then 
were discontinued. Theramvere no official A. O. U. Committee rulings for 
the entire seven shears from 1924 to 1930, inclusive. It is stated in the- 
preface to the fourth edition (p. iii) that “from 1913 to 1919 the Com¬ 
mittee was inactive”, and this might well be assumed again to be the 
condition during the past seven years (1932-1938, inclusive), judging 
from the failure of additional official Check-List supplements to appear. 
Under these conditions, it is not surprising that there should develop a 
definite tendency for the prestige of the official Check-List nomenclature 
to decline with many ornithologists employing technical names, so that 
increasingly they have come to develop an independence of action, as 
Dr. Oberholser has done in his new book. 

Another reviewer of Dr* Qberholser’s book, also disconcerted on 
counting up the number of technical nomenclatural departures from the 
A. 0. U. Check-List, finds solace in the thought that “the vernacular 
names are the ones f.hat possess real stability”, and “undergo little change 
through the years all of which is, to a degree, quite true. But the 
present reviewer pre cts with some confidence that also the vernacular 
names in the last A. ^ U. Check-List will require considerable modifica¬ 
tion before they are s; isfactory for both popular and scientific use. The 
distinguished ornithob ists who prepared the third edition of the Check- 
List seem to the revi ver to have been more on the right track when 
they subordinated all £ the subspecies to the species of which they were 
component parts; bu' /n all editions of the Check-List there has been a 
persistent tendency t restrict the most widely used vernacular name of a 
species to its first-d jcribed and usually easternmost subspecies, and to 
give to the more v stern subspecies names that often very effectually 
conceal their affiniti '. For example, who would suspect, from the names 
alone, that the “Wi w Thrush” and the “Veery” are but the western 
and eastern subspet. of the same species? The numerous and rather 
glaring inadequacies the vernacular names in the Check-List give the 
present reviewer little ufidence in their ultimate stability, unless and 
until they are where ne nry reconstructed from a general, rather than 
a provincial, viewpoint, such a manner as to enable the amateur, 

and all others not for ther* nediate purposes interested in subspecific 
differentiations, to employ Check-List names with ease and accuracy. 

But to return more particularly to Dr. Oberholser’s new book. It is a 
volume that every North American ornithologist, be he technical sys¬ 
tematise field worker, or nature lover, can profit to have readily at hand 
for reference, and N. O. U. members are advised to secure their copies 
early. 
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BIRD BANDING OPERATIONS IN NEBRASKA 

HARRY E. WEAKLY* 

Man’s interest in birds began in those remote primitive times when an 
intimate knowledge of all wild life about him was his only safeguard 
against starvation. He doubtlessly observed the more or less regular 
spring and autumn movements of vast numbers of birds and built up 
many fantastic theories to account for them. Some of these theories 
survive today in one form or another, even in some of our civilized 
countries. The flight and general behavior of birds has been considered 
by many people from time immemorial to be serious portents and omens 
of destiny, and have been used by soothsayers to foretell the future. 
Literature abounds in references to birds, their migrations and general 
habits. As civilization has advanced, man’s interest in birds has in¬ 
creased rather than lagged. He has come to recognize in them char¬ 
acteristics other than the matter of a possible source of food, and as his 
knowledge and understanding have increased, so have the mystic and 
supernatural qualities attributed to the various species lost their hold 
upon the imagination of men. 

One of the things that has played and is playing an ever-increasing 
part in our acquisition of knowledge of birds and their migrations is 
systematic banding. Bird banding as now carried on has been developed 
in Europe and America during the last forty years, and has seen its 
greatest advance since 1920. According to E. W. Nelson, former Chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the first record of birds being marked to distinguish them 
after flight, appears to be in the tenth book of Pliny’s Natural History, 
which states that a Roman sportsman took swallows from Volterra in 
Tuscany to Rome. During the chariot races, the birds were marked with 
the colors of the winners and released to carry the news back home. The 
first record of a bird banded appears to have been made in 1710, when a 
Great Gray Heron bearing several rings on one leg was taken in Germany. 
One of the rings bore a legend showing that it had been placed on the 
bird in Turkey. 

In 1899, C. C. Mortensen, a Danish school teacher, began banding and 
recording various birds, and as a consequence may be called the father 
of systematic bird banding. There are existent two records of birds 
banded in Europe having been recovered on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean, but so far there are no records of birds banded here having been 
recovered in Europe. J. J. Audubon apparently was the first naturalist 
of record to do bird banding in America. He banded a few Eastern 
Phoebes near Philadelphia in 1803. In 1920, the Bureau of Biological 
Survey took over bird banding, and it is now a recognized method of 
scientific research. 

Bird banding operations in Nebraska apparently date back at least to 
1921. I believe F. J. Keller of the Rainbow’s End Game Refuge near 


*This paper was read on the program of the Fortieth Annual Meeting 
of the N.O.U. at North Platte, Nebraska, May 12, 1939.—Ed. 
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Antioch, Sheridan County, may safely be given the title of “Dean of 
Nebraska Bird Banders”. In the Letter of Information and Nebraska 
Bird Review frequent references have been made to Mr. Keller’s banding 
operations, especially to his Common Mallard bearing band No. 555414 
(later replaced by band No. A-604109), which was first banded on No¬ 
vember 29, 1927, and in 1928 and for several successive seasons there¬ 
after nested on Mr. Keller’s barn roof, forming what the Biological 
Survey informed Mr. Keller was the most remarkable record of any 
banded bird recorded in their files (antea , i, p. 83). Other pioneer Ne¬ 
braska bird banders are the Misses Susie and Agness Callaway of Fair- 
bury, Jefferson County, who began banding birds in 1924, in which year 
they banded 103 individuals representing twenty-three species. Their 
Harris Sparrow with band No. 176079, banded December 23, 1925, re¬ 
turned each of the seven following winters, except in 1927, forming an¬ 
other remarkable record of continuous returns (antea, i, p. 60). 

A list of the holders of all bird banding permits in Nebraska was 
obtained from the Omaha office of the Bureau of Biological Survey. This 
list contained a total of thirty-seven names. Twenty-one of the permits 
were for game birds and sixteen for non-game birds. There were three 
each for Omaha, Douglas County, and Kearney, Buffalo County; two each 
for Nebraska City, Otoe County, Lincoln, Lancaster County, Valparaiso, 
Saunders County, Fairbury, Jefferson County, North Platte, Lincoln 
County, Stapleton, Logan County, Mumper, Garden County, and Valen¬ 
tine, Cherry County; and one each for Peru, Nemaha County, Platts- 
mouth, Cass County, Memphis, Saunders County, Fremont, Dodge County, 
Allen, Dixon County, Red Cloud, Webster County, Hastings, Adams 
County, Minden, Kearney County, Alma, Harlan County, Halsey, Thomas 
County, Mullen, Hooker County, Whitman, Grant County, Bridgeport, 
Morrill County, Wood Lake, Cherry County, and Antioch, Sheridan 
County. Questionnaires were sent to the holders of all of these permits. 
Of these, two came back marked unclaimed and eleven were not returned, 
while twenty-four were filled out and returned. Of the twenty-four 
questionnaires that were filled out, three were returned by persons who 
do not now reside in Nebraska, having recently moved to other states. 
Of the twenty-four banding operators who returned questionnaires, 
thirteen are members of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union and one 
a member of the Inland Bird Banding Association. 

Numbers of birds banded varied from over 1,500 in one case to only 
seven in another. It may be of interest to note in passing that both of 
the above operators have been working for two years. The total number 
of birds banded by those reporting amounted to 6,241. The number of 
species banded varied from two to seventy-two. The operator reporting 
the seventy-two species also reported the second largest number of indi¬ 
viduals banded, 1,175, and had been operating for three years. 

The number of returns reported totalled 288. Of these, 118 were made 
at the station where the bird had been banded, and 170 were sent in by 
other people. Of these 170, apparently only a very few were from birds 
recaptured by other banders. Birds shot by hunters accounted for most 
of them, while cats accounted for several, and a number had been picked 
up dead, apparently of natural causes. Most of the operators from whom 
reports have been received are interested especially in some one species 
or group of species, and are studying such more or less intensively. 

A number of very interesting records have been made, such as those 
in connection with Mr. Keller’s Whistling Swan and Long-billed Curlew 
banding operations. R. E. Owen reports banding an albino Common 
Mallard drake which returned to his trap for three consecutive years. 
Ward E. Sharp at Valentine has had rather excellent luck banding Red¬ 
head, Canvasback, and Lesser Scaup ducks. Operators reported using 
from seven to eight traps of various sorts to no traps at all. Mrs. Addison 
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Sheldon of Lincoln operates what may be the only trapless banding sta¬ 
tion in the United States. She bands her birds from a window feeding 
platform, but only after they have become so tame that she can take them 
in her hands readily. She has been banding in this manner for seven or 
eight years with considerable success. 

Of the twenty-four operators from whom replies were received, only 
five reported having banded as many as 500 birds. The average length 
of time these operators had been banding was six years, and individual 
time varied from two to eighteen years. The average period of operation 
for the remaining operators reporting was five years, and varied indi¬ 
vidually from one to twelve years. 

Practically one-half of all bird banding permits held in the United 
States and Canada are issued to operators in the territory of the Inland 
Bird Banding Association. Among the twenty states comprising the 
Inland Bird Banding Association district, Nebraska stands tenth in the 
total number of banding permits held. These data do not fully corroborate 
reports that Nebraska as a state is lagging considerably in the matter 
of bird banding. Nevertheless, everything possible should be done to 
increase bird banding work in this state. Bird banding in Nebraska is 
of special importance in determining the northern distributional limits 
of certain species and the southern limits of others. Also the important 
migration routes of a considerable number of species cross Nebraska, 
and a large number of records is desirable in order to trace the routes 
of many of these species to and from their nesting ranges. 

I believe that the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union through its member¬ 
ship could do much toward increasing the bird banding work in this 
state, and its value to ornithology in general. Banding notes might be 
included in the Nebraska Bird Review , and possibly a bird bander section 
in the magazine could eventually be organized. At least this is a matter 
for consideration, and one which has a very practical importance. 

North Platte Experiment Substation, North Platte, Nebr. 
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The Williamson Sapsucker at Hastings, Adams County.—On March 24, 
1939, Mesdames A. M. Jones and A. E. Olson reported to me that they 
just had seen a sapsucker working on a cedar tree in Heartwell Park 
in Hastings that certainly was not the common Eastern Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker that has frequently been seen by various observers in the 
Hastings vicinity during the migration period in past years. Both gave 
a detailed description of the strange bird, from which I definitely decided 
that it was a male Williamson Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus thyroideus); 
especially when, on seeing a picture of that bird, they both were positive 
it represented the species they had seen. I accompanied them to Heart- 
well Park, and we found the sapsucker still busily engaged in carving 
rows of rectanguler holes in the same tree where they had observed it 
a short time before. Later on the same day, the bird was noted by Mr. 
and Mrs. A. M. Brooking, and it was again seen on the morning of 
March 25, but was not reported as subsequently observed by anyone. 

I was in a position to see the bird clearly, and noted definitely that 
(1) the upper parts were a solid glossy black, without any white spots 
or marks, except for two white stripes on the head, one passing straight 
back from the eye and the other running from the base of the bill below 
the eye and toward the back of the neck, an entirely clear white rump 
and large white wing patches which showed clearly when the bird flew; 
and that (2) the red patch on the throat was relatively narrow as com¬ 
pared with the Eastern Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, while the sides of the 
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throat and the breast were extensively black and the belly was a bright 
yellow. All these are characteristic markings of the male Williamson 
Sapsucker, a bird not unfamiliar to me, inasmuch as I have become well 
acquainted with this species during the past sixteen years at our summer 
home in the Colorado Rockies, where it breeds. I am sure of a correct 
identification when I state that the bird seen at Hastings was a male 
Williamson Sapsucker.*— Mrs. A. H. Jones, Hastings, Nebr. 

Some 1938-39 Bird Notes from the Fremont, Dodge County, Vicinity.— 
Both Eastern Robins and Bronzed Grackles were present through the 
winter of 1938-39 on the wooded islands in the Platte River near here. 
Harris Sparrows also wintered here. A few of both the Western and 
Eastern Common Meadowlarks remained all winter, and the bulk of the 
migrants of these two species also came fairly early. Red Crossbills 
were not noted during the winter, but by April 11 had become plentiful, 
along with numerous Northern Pine Siskins. A few Northern Purple 
Martins arrived early, soon after April 1. The Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
usually a stranger in this locality, was noted here all winter, and the 
Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker put in an appearance here on the 
unusually early date of April 11. This spring I have had more Common 
Lincoln Sparrows in my yard than ever before. Previously only a few 
would be noted during migration, but this spring (1939), between March 
28 and April 11, there have been from twenty to thirty of them in my 
yard, feeding on plum and cherry blossoms.— Mrs. Lily Ruegg Button, 
Fremont, Nebr. 

The Yellow-crowned Night Heron at Hastings, Adams County.—On 
April 10, 1939, we saw an adult Yellow-crowned Night Heron (Nyctanassa 
violacea) near Hastings. When we first observed it, the heron was 
standing beside the water and we were able to note the greenish color 
of the legs as well as the yellowish white patches on the crown and under 
each eye; and when it flew up and over us the bluish gray color of the 
general plumage was distinctly noted. A careful appraisal was also 
made of the size of the bird. In spite of the rarity of adult Yellow- 
crowned Night Herons as far north as this vicinity, we feel certain of 
our correct identification of this bird.— Mrs. A. H. Jones and Mrs. A. M. 
Jones, Hastings, Nebr. 

The Evening Grosbeak and Other Birds at Dalton, Cheyenne County.— 
On April 7, 8, 9, and 19, 1939, I saw a male Evening Grosbeak (subsp.), 
evidently on its migration, which lingered here through this period. 
Although it was seen in the trees, it spent most of its time on the ground, 
and usually was observed either early in the morning or around noon. 
The distinguishing characters of the bird, such as the large, pale beak, 
orange-yellow bands across the forehead and over the eyes on the other¬ 
wise black head, and yellowish under parts, were all clearly seen. A few 
additional statements as to the bird life of this locality may be of interest. 
Northern Killdeers are very common here. The Western Mourning Dove 
is also common and was first heard this year on April 21. One of our 
neighbors has trumpet vines on his place, and during the season of their 
blooming they are visited by humming-birds of an undetermined species. 
Our common woodpeckers include the Northern Yellow-shafted and 
Common Red-shafted Flickers, Western Red-headed Woodpecker, and 
Hairy Woodpecker (subsp.). A pair of Blue Jays (subsp.) arrived here 
this spring on May 7. Our Western Mockingbird returned this year in 
March. The Eastern Robins were first noted on February 12. Bluebirds 
of any kind are seldom seen here. We have a few Brown Thrashers 


*This is the first Nebraska record for this woodpecker, although it has 
been noted during migrations commonly in the foothills and well out on 
the plains in Colorado and Wyoming, up to within a relatively few miles 
of the Nebraska line.—Ed. 
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(subsp.), and they arrived this year the first week in May. White- 
rumped Loggerhead Shrikes are seen here occasionally. The Yellow¬ 
headed Blackbird is a common migrant, and arrived this year on April 
30. Thick-billed Red-winged Blackbirds, Bronzed Grackles, Cowbirds 
(subsp.), and Bobolinks are common birds here, and we have also a 
few Baltimore Orioles. The Western Meadowlarks often remain all 
winter. The Pale American Goldfinch is found in this locality. Juncos 
are quite common during the winter. We have several species of sparrows 
here also.— Mrs. H. L. Heizer, Dalton , Nebr. 

The Yellow-throated Vireo Nesting at Fairbury, Jefferson County.— 
On May 9, 1939, in company with Mrs. Charles Richardson and other 
members of the Nature Department of the Fairbury Women’s Club, we 
found a nest of the Yellow-throated Vireo (Vireo flavifrons) in the fork 
of a tree about ten or fifteen feet up, in the woods on Rose Creek, about 
eight miles south of Fairbury. We studied this pair for some time, as we 
never before had observed the species nesting in this vicinity. They did 
not call or sing, but were busy carrying insects to their young in the 
nest.— Misses Agness and Susie Callaway, Fairbury, Nebr* 

The Annual Field Day at Fairbury, Jefferson County.—The Nature 
Department of the Fairbury Women’s Club held its annual field day on 
May 9, 1939. The start was made from Fairbury at 7:00 A. M., the party 
going first to the heavy woods at Bower Park on Rose Creek, about eight 
miles south of town, and afterward visiting Crystal Spring Park, the 
State Lakes between Powell and Alexandria, and the Callaway and 
Charles Richardson farms. Because many men were working in Crystal 
Spring Park, and owing to the fact that the State Lakes had been drained, 
the day’s list was somewhat deficient in ducks and other water birds. 
The field party returned to Fairbury at 6:00 P. M. 

The list for the day totaled 97 species, as follows: Eastern Great Blue 
Heron, Eastern Green Heron, American Pintail, Blue-winged Teal, 
Shoveler, Marsh Hawk, Eastern Sparrow Hawk, Eastern Bob-white, 
Ring-necked Common Pheasant, Sora, Northern American Coot, Semi- 
palmated Plover, Northern Killdeer, Wilson Snipe, Upland Plover, 
Spotted Sandpiper, Solitary Sandpiper (subsp.), Lesser Yellow-legs, 
Least Sandpiper, Baird Sandpiper, Long-billed Dowiteher, Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, Wilson Phalarope, Franklin Gull, Western Mourning Dove, 
Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Barn Owl, Nebraska Screech Owl, Chimney 
Swift, Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy 
Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas 
Kingbird, Northern Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Eastern Wood 
Pewee, Saskatchewan Horned Lark, Tree Swallow, Common Bank 


* Owing to the fact that ordinarily the Yellow-throated Vireo does not 
return from the South to southeastern Nebraska until the latter part of 
April, and that in this record it would need to be assumed that the birds 
had returned in time to pair, build their nest, lay the eggs and hatch 
them, and be feeding their young, all by May 9, an unusually early date, 
the reporters were requested to make a further check on the record. This 
they did on May 15, but found neither the young nor the parents. How¬ 
ever, they collected the empty nest, and it seemed to qualify for that of 
the Yellow-throated Vireo. But to get good corroborative opinion, your 
editor sent the nest to the Department of Ornithology at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity. In a letter dated May 30, Dr. George M. Sutton states that in 
spite of the early date he “cannot help feeling that Yellow-throated 
Vireos built the nest”, and considers it a valid record but of abnormally 
early date. We must also remember that several very competent observers, 
fairly familiar with the species, were among those who studied the 
parent birds while they were feeding their young on May 9, and 
identified them as Yellow-throated Vireos.—Ed. 
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Swallow, Barn Swallow, Northern Purple Martin, Northern Blue Jay, 
Eastern Crow, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), Tufted Titmouse, 
Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Western House Wren, Eastern 
Mockingbird, Catbird, Eastern Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Olive- 
backed Swainson Thrush, Eastern Common Bluebird, Eastern Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, Cedar Waxwing, American Bohemian Waxwing, Migrant 
Loggerhead Shrike, European Starling, Northern Bell Vireo, Yellow- 
throated Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Eastern Warbling Vireo, Tennessee 
Warbler, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Eastern Myrtle Warbler, Black-poll 
Warbler, Grinnell Common Water-Thrush, Northern Maryland Yellow- 
throat, Yellow-breasted Chat, American Redstart, Eastern Common 
Meadowlark, Western Meadowlark, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Thick¬ 
billed Red-winged Blackbird, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed 
Grackle, Eastern Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, Eastern Cardinal, Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak, Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak, Dickcissel, 
Eastern American Goldfinsh, Red-eyed Eastern Towhee, Western Grass¬ 
hopper Sparrow, Eastern Lark Sparrow, Eastern Chipping Sparrow, 
Clay-colored Sparrow, Eastern Field Sparrow, Harris Sparrow, Gambel 
Sparrow, and Common Lincoln Sparrow. A nest of the Saskatchewan 
Horned Lark was found on the Country Club grounds.— Mesdames 
Galbraith, Howell, Jones, McAlister, McCoy, Richardson, and 
Warren, and Misses Agness and Susie Callaway, Fannie Cross, and 
Juanita Regnier, Fairbury, Nebr. 

The Western Grebe in Webster County. —On May 12, 1939, on the lake 
at the State Park near Guide Rock, Webster County, we saw a lone 
Western Grebe ( Aechmophorus occidentalis). The unusually long and 
erectly-carried neck, the slender and pointed bill, the black crown and 
line down the back of the neck, the white throat and sides of head, etc., 
all were distinctly noted. The bird did not fly, and we saw it in the 
front of the lake as we drove into the park, and it was still there when 
we drove out about four hours later. Mrs. Johnston had identified 
this species previously, and was familiar with its characters.— Mrs. H. C. 
Johnston, Superior, Nebr., and Mrs. L. H. McKillip, Seward, Nebr. 

The Whooping Crane and Other Birds Seen in Lincoln County in the 
Spring of 1939. —On March 18, 1939, in company with Mrs. Weakly I was 
driving from North Platte to Paxton, Keith County, and all along the 
road, from Hershey, Lincoln County, westward, both the Sandhill Brown 
Crane and Little Brown Crane were unusually numerous. About six or 
seven miles west of Sutherland, Lincoln County, near the Lincoln-Keith 
County line, six Whooping Cranes (Grus americana) were observed in 
company with a flock of approximately 300 Sandhill Brown Cranes. The 
cranes were in flight, circling about the highway and an adjacent field 
to gain altitude, and the large white birds were very conspicuous in the 
flock, which when first observed was probably not over 300 feet in the 
air and quite near us. The observation was made about 9:00 A. M., and 
the day was still, clear and warm. It was Mrs. Weakly's first sight of 
Whooping Cranes, and she was greatly thrilled. 

During the spring of 1939, Upland Plovers, Brown Thrashers (subsp.) 
and Baltimore Orioles were present in unusually large numbers in the 
North Platte vicinity. One of the men at the Substation reported a duck’s 
nest out in one of our pastures, which, when examined, proved to be that 
of an American Pintail, and contained six eggs. The female was seen 
as she left the nest, which was a good mile from the nearest water. On 
May 14, Mrs. Weakly and I drove north and west of town, along the 
North Platte River and White Horse Creek, and were surprised to see 
an European Starling along the roadside near a farm house there. On 
the same day we saw quite a number of Bobwhites (subsp.), which species 
appears to be slightly on the increase here now.— Harry E. Weakly, 
Experiment Substation, North Platte, Nebr. 
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Nesting of the Eastern Phoebe in Logan County.—On May 14, 1939, as 
my two sons and I drove upon a bridge over the South Loup River, about 
eleven miles east of Stapleton, in Logan County, an Eastern Phoebe 
(Sayornis phoebe) flew out from beneath the bridge and conveniently 
perched on branches of shrubs near by, so that we were able to study it 
for about fifteen minutes. I then inspected the underside of the bridge 
and discovered its neatly built nest there, but the water in the river was 
too deep to reach the nest without boots. The following day we went 
back, and when what presumably was the same bird again came out from 
under the bridge, I waded to the nest. It contained five pure white eggs. 
This constitutes not only a record of a new breeding bird for Logan 
County, but is the first time that the Eastern Phoebe has definitely been 
identified by us in this locality.— Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton, Nebr. 

The Scarlet Tanager Increases in Lincoln County.—In my paper on 
“The Bird Life of Lincoln County” (antea, iv, p. 52), I reported the 
occurrence of the Scarlet Tanager at North Platte in the spring of 1935. 
Until 1938, I had only two records of this bird for the thirty years that 
I have been listing the local species. During this period I have many 
times been through the Stenger grove, where in the summer of 1938 a 
nest of the Scarlet Tanager was found, and moving pictures taken of it. 
This spring in the grove we have had as many as five male Scarlet 
Tanagers at once. 

During the winter of 1938-39 there was a remarkable flight of Northern 
Pine Siskins into the North Platte vicinity. Some of them remained 
until the date of the N. 0. U. field day, May 13, but by May 18 they 
had gone. On May 18, in following the thirteen miles of shore line 
around the south side of the large reservoir of the Platte Valley Public 
Power and Irrigation Project, I saw thousands of ducks of several species 
with numerous Northern American Coots on the water, and many 
Avocets, Western Willets and various sandpipers on the shore. One lone 
White Pelican spent part of its time in the air and part on the water. 
The most outstanding record of the day, however, was a male Ruddy 
Turnstone, which I kept long under observation, since it was the second 
local record for this species, according to my notes.— Wilson Tout, 
North Platte, Nebr. 

The Annual Field Day at Hastings, Adams County.—The Brooking 
Bird Club of Hastings held its annual field day on May 20, 1939. The 
usual route south of Hastings, including Crystal Lake and points along 
the Little Blue River, was taken. The list for the day totalled 96 species, 
as follows: Common Pied-billed Grebe, Eastern Green Heron, American 
Black-crowned Night Heron, American Pintail, Blue-winged Teal, 
Shoveler, Sparrow Hawk (subsp.), Ring-necked Common Pheasant, 
Northern American Coot, Northern Killdeer, Wilson Snipe, Spotted 
Sandpiper, Lesser Yellowlegs, Pectoral Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sand¬ 
piper, Franklin Gull, American Black Tern, Western Mourning Dove, 
Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Nebraska Screech 
Owl, Eastern Great Horned Owl, Western Burrowing Owl, Nighthawk 
(subsp.), Chimney Swift, Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, Common Red-shafted Flicker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Northern 
Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe, Least 
Flycatcher, Saskatchewan Horned Lark, Tree Swallow, Common Bank 
Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, Northern Blue Jay, 
American Magpie, Eastern Crow, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), 
Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Western House Wren, Eastern 
Mockingbird, Catbird, Eastern Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Wood 
Thrush, Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush, 
Eastern Common Bluebird, American Common Pipit, Migrant Logger- 
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head Shrike, European Starling, Northern Bell Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Eastern Warbling Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, 
Yellow Warbler (subsp.), Magnolia Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Oven- 
bird, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Mourning Warbler, Northern Maryland 
Yellow-throat, Chat (subsp.), American Redstart, Bobolink, Western 
Meadowlark, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Thick-billed Red-winged Black¬ 
bird, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, Eastern Cow- 
bird (subsp.), Eastern Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Rocky Mountain 
Black-headed Grosbeak, Western Blue Grosbeak, Dickcissel, Eastern 
American Goldfinch, Savannah Sparrow (subsp.), Western Grasshopper 
Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow (subsp.), Lark Sparrow (subsp.), Eastern 
Chipping Sparrow, Clay-colored Sparrow, Harris Sparrow, and Common 
Lincoln Sparrow.— Twenty-Four Members Of The Brooking Bird 
Club, Hastings, Nebr. 

Some 1939 Bird Notes from Red Cloud, Webster County. —On January 
24, 1939, I had the thrill of seeing a lone Eastern Snow Bunting here 
at Red Cloud. The sight of it brought back to my mind the memory of 
the presence of these birds one hard winter in my early childhood, 
possibly 1888, when they must have been common. The past winter 
(1938-39), however, was not a severe one, and throughout that season 
we saw Northern Downy and Eastern Hairy Woodpeckers, Horned Larks 
(subsp.), Black-capped Chickadees (subsp.), Brown Creepers (subsp.), 
Western Meadowlarks, and Eastern Slate-colored Juncos (intermittently). 

We have more birds around us this spring and summer than for a 
number of years. Every tree on our place is well tenanted. Northern 
Pine Siskins nested and successfully reared their young again here at 
Red Cloud this past spring. On June 8, two apparently immature birds 
of this species came close to my feet as I worked in the yard. They 
seemed to be feeding mostly on elm seeds. I started in early on a war 
against the Bronzed Grackles and have them pretty well subdued for 
the time being. I never have seen so many Arkansas Kingbirds as I have 
this season. Broods of Western Mourning Doves, Eastern Robins and 
Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeaks had been reared by the first 
week in June. The male grosbeak followed me around in the yard, hope¬ 
ful that I would scare up some food for his “squacky” family of fledglings. 
The Western House Wrens have noisy families in their houses, that will 
be out soon (June 8). So many people never have seen the interesting 
sight of “Jenny” taking the family out of the house and to a tree. Our 
Eastern Mockingbirds sing gloriously in the early hours of the morning. 
The Red-eyed Vireo seems to be nesting in our neighborhood this summer; 
its song is quite a new one in this locality. 

I should mention the anomalous situation here relative to our Northern 
Purple Martins. Early in April, I put up our martin house, so as to have 
everything in readiness for their return. The first one arrived on April 
27, and others followed, but up to June 8 all that had appeared on our 
premises were males . Some nesting material was carried into our martin 
house, but of course there was no actual nesting because there were no 
females. I have not seen a female Northern Purple Martin on our place 
since we lost our colony in 1935. We have had three yearling males 
visiting our house frequently, and one of them drives away the kingbirds, 
Eastern Robins and English House Sparrows bravely, so that he seems 
to think the house is his private domain. He calls all day long, but there 
seems to be no mate here for him. One evening 12 males were here, 
but not even one female. Mrs. S. G. Peterson has a pair of Northern 
Purple Martins nesting on her premises in Red Cloud, and I know of at 
least one other pair nesting in this locality again. The Petersons have 
had a martin house up for five years, and this is their first nesting pair, 
so she, especially, is highly elated. I hear that at Hebron, in Thayer 
County, less than 50 miles east of here, some of the residents have been 
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“driving out” these birds, which are numerous there, because they “were 
too noisy”. And here at Red Cloud we want them. —Mrs. George W. 
Trine, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

Some 1939 Bird Notes From the Hastings, Adams County, Vicinity.— 
Mrs. A. M. Jones observed the American Bohemian Waxwing on January 
19. Great Horned Owls (subsp.) were seen within a half block of my 
home in Hastings twice this past winter, the first one a Western Great 
Horned Owl on January 24. On March 24, I saw a Townsend Solitaire 
in a cedar tree in Heartwell Park, and on March 31, with Mesdames 
A. M. Jones and A. E. Olson, saw two of these birds in the same park. 
The two Evening Grosbeaks (subsp.) that were observed from time to 
time during the past winter about the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harse, 
were last seen by Mrs. A. M. Jones and me on April 10. The Upland 
Plover has been more in evidence this spring than usual in the vicinity 
of Hastings. I observed a pair of them on April 29 in a meadow along 
the Platte River, and a second pair in an entirely different meadow on 
May 28, on which last-mentioned date A. M. Brooking observed still 
another pair. I feel confident that they are nesting in that locality this 
season. Mrs. A. M. Brooking reports having seen a hybrid between the 
Rose-breasted and Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeaks here on 
May 9. On May 13, Mrs. A. M. Jones closely observed and thoroughly 
identified a Bullock Oriole in her yard here. On May 17, Mesdames A. M. 
Jones and A. E. Olson identified the Macgillivray Warbler here. Miss 
Zetta Rowe has reported to me that she knows of two instances of the 
Northern Pine Siskin having nested in the east part of Hastings during 
the past spring. Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Brooking report having seen a 
Little Blue Heron on the Little Blue River at Crystal Lake on June 19. 
Late on the evening of July 2, 1939, they sighted a Scissor-tailed Fly¬ 
catcher near the roadside while driving up a hill seven miles southwest 
of the center of Hastings. They could not stop at the moment, but did 
so as soon as possible and returned down the hill, when they saw the 
bird again. There is but one previous Hastings record for this species, 
one seen near town on April 28, 1928, by Miss Margaret Diemer and 
Mrs. A. M. Jones. On the same day they saw young Swainson Hawks 
in a nest that they had observed with the birds near by late in June, about 
nine miles from Hastings.— Mrs. A. H. Jones, Hastings, Nebr. 

The Prothonotary Warbler and Eastern Whippoorwill Breeding in 
Doniphan County, Kansas.—During the spring of 1939 I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the nesting habits of several pairs of Prothonotary 
Warblers along the Missouri River in Doniphan County, in the extreme 
northeastern corner of Kansas, just below the Nebraska line. As usual, 
these birds were nesting in holes in dead trees. I previously have re¬ 
corded in a publication of the Missouri Audubon Society how some years 
ago a pair of these birds nested in a pipe on one of the quarterboats on 
the Missouri River of the Woods Brothers Construction Company, on 
which about 100 men were living and working at the time. The next 
season the boat was moved about ten miles up the river, and tied on the 
opposite side, and a pair of these warblers, probably the same ones, nested 
again in the same pipe. Recently I have learned that a pair of these 
warblers nested in 1939 in the ice box room of one of the Government 
dredges at Gasconade, Missouri, and that it was necessary for the crew 
working on the boat to leave the door open so that the birds could get to 
the nest. Of course, the boat was tied up at one particular spot during 
the period of nesting. Also, on June 1, 1939, I found an egg of the Eastern 
Whippoorwill in Doniphan County. This egg was subsequently visited 
every day, and photographed many times. It hatched on June 22, and 
the young bird was watched every day, becoming harder to find each day 
as it moved. On July 4 it was able to fly about, ten feet, and on July 7 I 
was unable to find it at all.—F. W. Haecker, Omaha, Nebr. 
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The 1938-39 Winter Season and 1939 Spring Migration in the Omaha, 
Douglas County, Vicinity.—Common Mallards wintered in 1938-39 in 
large numbers along the Missouri River. At Carr Lake, near Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Bruce Stiles noted Black Ducks (subsp.), a flock of about 
200 American Pintails, and a lone Green-winged Teal wintering, while on 
Lake Manawa he found both the American Buff-breasted Merganser and 
the Hooded Merganser wintering. Members of the Omaha Nature Study 
Club found the American Buff-breasted Merganser wintering also on the 
Missouri River along Fontenelle Forest. The Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.) 
was seen on December 19 by Ralph Velich and the Northern Broad-winged 
Hawk on December 26 by L. O. Horsky and Mr. Stiles, both in Fontenelle 
Forest, where both species were again observed by members of the Omaha 
Club on April 30. Mr. Velich saw the Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk 
at Carter Lake on February 12, and the Pigeon Hawk (subsp.) in Fonte¬ 
nelle Forest on February 5. The Sparrow Hawk (subsp.) was seen by 
Mr. Horsky at 60th and Franklin on January 22. A wintering Northern 
American Coot was seen on Carter Lake by Messrs. Horsky and Velich 
on February 12. Mr. Stiles found the Great Horned Owl (subsp.) winter¬ 
ing in the vicinity of the deserted Eastern Great Blue Heron nests on the 
Gifford Estate. In Fontenelle Forest, Mr. Horsky found wintering 
Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers on January 2, and members of the 
Omaha Club found the Red-bellied Woodpecker also wintering there. 

Horned Larks, believed to have been the Hoyt Horned Lark, were seen 
by Mr. Horsky at 60th and Franklin on February 9 and at Carter Lake 
on February 12. Mr. Velich saw wintering Northern Blue Jays in Fonte¬ 
nelle Forest on December 22 and Miss Amy C. Lawton saw them in Forest 
Lawn Cemetery on January 8. The Eastern Winter Wren was found 
wintering in Fontenelle Forest by Omaha Club members and also in 
Hummel Park by Bradley Daniels. The Northern Shrike (subsp.) was 
seen by Mr. Horsky at Carter Lake on February 12. The European 
Starling wintered in the Omaha vicinity. During the early spring, William 
G. Craig observed a flock of between 200 and 300 on the highway between 
Omaha and Fremont. It was found nesting in 1939 at 60th and Franklin, 
on the O. L. Stoltenberg farms, and in the Midwest Gardens of Hans Sass. 
At the last-mentioned place, members of the Omaha Club on May 28 saw 
one make repeated trips for eggs in a martin house occupied by English 
House Sparrows. The Red Crossbill (subsp.) and Northern Pine Siskins 
were seen by Misses Bertha Calvert and Mary Ellsworth in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery on December 25. Harris Sparrows wintered in Fontenelle 
Forest, according to Mr. Velich. Mr. Horsky saw the Lapland Longspur 
(subsp.) in a clearing in Fontenelle Forest on January 21. 

Migrant American Pintails were noted on the Platte River near Ashland 
on March 3 by O. Garlich, while on the same day Miss Ellsworth saw 
newly arrived Bronzed Grackles. Mr. Velich noted three Red-winged 
Blackbirds (subsp.) as wintering in Fontenelle Forest, and Richard 
Abboud records three others as wintering at Carter Lake and, in company 
with European Starlings, feeding on crumbs thrown out by Mrs. Abboud. 
Mr. Velich noted the first migrants in the Fontenelle Forest lowlands on 
March 5. Eastern Robins were noted throughout the winter by residents 
near Miller Park, and Mr. Velich found one wintering in Fontenelle 
Forest, while Miss Beulah Adams saw one in Forest Lawn Cemetery on 
January 8 and Mr. Velich one at Gibson on February 5. The first migrants 
were noted by Mr. Craig near St. Catherine’s Hospital on March 8. West¬ 
ern Meadowlarks wintered in unusual numbers about Omaha. Such 
wintering was reported by William Frenking at Herman, by Mr. Horsky 
at 60th and Franklin, by Anton Larson at 81st and Izard, and by Edward 
Spillett at 85th and Webster. The first obvious migrants were seen by 
F. J. Havel near 56th and Decatur on March 10, and he also noted in the 
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same locality the first Eastern Common Bluebird on March 12 and 
Northern Killdeer on March 13. 

Mr. Horsky noted Canada Geese (subsp.) in flight on March 15. The 
height of migration seems to have been about March 19. No geese were 
noted on the flats near Herman a week later, on March 26, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Horsky and W. W. Scott. The flight of geese seems to have begun 
later and ended earlier than usual this spring. Flocks of White-fronted 
and Canada Geese (subsp.) seem to have tarried fairly late in the vicinity 
of Meadow (Norman Whinnery) and of Lesser Snow Geese near Schuyler 
(Clyde L, Licking). The earliest flight of geese was reported by E. Mach 
on January 1. On March 17, Mr. Velich saw an American Herring Gull 
at the Missouri River opposite Fontenelle Forest and reported the first 
migrant Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker. Miss Lawton saw Lesser Snow 
Geese on Carter Lake on March 18, and at the same place Miss Ellsworth 
noted the Gadwall, migrant Northern American Coots, and the Song 
Sparrow (subsp.) on March 19. Also on March 19, Miss Lawton found 
the Red-eyed Eastern Towhee in Fontenelle Forest. Mr. Whinnery saw 
White-fronted and Blue Geese on the Platte River near Meadow on March 
22. Western Mourning Doves were noted as wintering in Douglas County 
by Miss Adams on December 23 and by F. W. Haecker on January 16. 
A flock of 200 wintered on the farm of Mr. Stoltenberg, where this season 
they nested two weeks earlier than ever before observed by him. The 
first migrants were seen by Mr. Velich on March 23, on which date he 
also saw the Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet. Mr. Horsky saw the 
Redhead at Carter Lake on March 26, and the Loggerhead Shrike (subsp.) 
at 60th and Franklin on March 31. 

Miss Ellsworth saw the Baldpate and Lesser Scaup at Carter Lake 
and the Eastern Belted Kingfisher and Eastern Phoebe at Hazel Dell on 
April 2. Mr. Horsky saw White Pelicans in flight on April 4. On April 8, 
Miss Adams saw the Eastern Cowbird, Eastern Field Sparrow and East¬ 
ern Fox Sparrow. Miss Ellsworth observed the Eastern Chipping Sparrow 
near 5104 Izard on April 12. Mr. Horsky saw the Upland Plover and 
Franklin Gull near 60th and Franklin on April 15. An enormous flock 
of Franklin Gulls was noted on April 16 near Lake Manawa by Omaha 
Club members. Miss Ellsworth saw the Blue-winged Teal, Shoveler (also 
at Carr Lake by Omaha Club members), and Northern Ruddy Duck at 
Carter Lake on April 16, on which same date Mr. Stiles noted the Buffle- 
head at Carr Lake, members of the Omaha Club the Common Pied-billed 
Grebe on Lake Manawa and the Lesser Yellowlegs at a pool near the 
South Omaha bridge, and Miss Lawton the Greater Yellowlegs, Marsh 
Hawk and Yellow-headed Blackbird at Carter Lake. On April 20, Mr. 
Velich saw the Barn Swallow and Mr. Horsky the Eastern Common 
Meadowlark near 60th and Franklin. Miss Lawton saw the Eastern 
Myrtle Warbler and migrant Harris Sparrows in Forest Lawn Cemetery, 
Mr. Velich saw Northern Purple Martins at 5212 South 23rd, and John 
Emrich saw the Eastern Mockingbird at 70th and Grover, all on April 22. 
A pair of the last-mentioned species nested on the home grounds of Mr. 
Emrich, while two or three pairs nested on the Stoltenberg farms. 

In Fontenelle Forest on April 23, Miss Florence Taylor noted the 
Whippoorwill, while other members of the Omaha Club noted the Cooper 
Hawk, Tree Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, Western House Wren, and 
Long-billed Marsh Wren (subsp.). Mr. Havel recorded the first Eastern 
Brown Thrasher near 56th and Decatur on April 24. Miss Lawton noted 
the Chimney Swift, and in Fontenelle Forest the Wood Thrush, and Mr. 
Velich migrant Northern Blue Jays and the Eastern Yellow Warbler, on 
April 25. Miss Ellsworth saw the Eastern Warbling Vireo near 5104 
Izard on April 26, and Miss Lawton the Ovenbird and Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak in Fontenelle Forest on April 27. On April 28, Mr. Horsky 
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noted the Clay-colored Sparrow near 60th and Franklin, while in Fonte- 
nelle Forest Misses Ellsworth and Lawton and Ralph Hammond saw the 
Eastern Green Heron, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Black and White Warbler, 
and White-throated Sparrow, and on Bellevue Boulevard, the Cedar Wax¬ 
wing. A pair of Louisiana Water-Thrushes was observed by Misses 
Calvert and Ellsworth in Fontenelle Forest on May 25, with the male bird 
singing. Miss Lawton noted the Vesper Sparrow (subsp.) at George’s 
Lake on April 29. On April 30, in Fontenelle Forest, Omaha Club mem¬ 
bers noted the American Bittern, Eastern Carolina Wren (in Mill Hollow), 
Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, and Yellow-throated Vireo, Miss Lawton 
noted the Eastern Yellow-bellied Sapsucker there, and the Least Sand¬ 
piper at Carter Lake, and Mrs. Ruth Fleming and Messrs. Hammond and 
Horsky found the American Black-crowned Night Heron nesting in the 
same trees with Eastern Great Blue Herons on the Gifford Estate, and 
an American Osprey carrying a fish at Lake Manawa. The Eastern Great 
Blue Herons nested in increased numbers on the Gifford Estate this season, 
and Miss Calvert found them present during the nesting season near 
Yutan also, and thinks that they nested on an island in the Platte River. 
During April Mr. Stiles noted the Wood Duck at Carr Lake. 

On May 4, Mr. Velich noted the Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker, Miss 
Ellsworth the Northern Crested Flycatcher (in Elmwood Park), and Mr. 
Havel the Western Grasshopper Sparrow and Baltimore Oriole (near 
56th and Decatur), where he noted also the Orchard Oriole the following 
day. Miss Ellsworth saw the Catbird at George’s Boulevard on May 6. 
On May 7, Mr. Horsky saw the Spotted Sandpiper at George’s Lake and 
the American Black Tern at Carter Lake, Miss Lawton the Eastern King¬ 
bird and (near the South Omaha bridge) the Common Bank Swallow, 
Miss Calvert the Bobolink (along the Platte River near Yutan), and Mr. 
Velich in Fontenelle Forest the Black-billed Cuckoo, Eastern Wood Pewee, 
Kentucky Warbler, Mourning Warbler (studied for 15 minutes), Hooded 
Warbler (studied for five minutes)*, American Redstart, Scarlet Tanager, 
Indigo Bunting, and Eastern White-crowned Sparrow. Mr. Horsky found 
the Red-eyed Vireo in Fontenelle Forest on May 9, and Miss Ellsworth 
the Dickcissel at 54th and Bedford on May 11. On May 13, Messrs. 
Horsky and Velich noted the Nighthawk (subsp.) near the Union Depot, 
while in Fontenelle Forest Miss Lawton noted the Eastern Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, Blackburnian Warbler, and Northern Maryland Yellow-throat, 
and Misses Calvert and Ellsworth the Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
Acadian Flycatcher, Northern White-eyed Vireo, Prothonotary Warbler, 
Cerulean Warbler, and Yellow-breasted Chat. Mr. Horsky noted the 
Northern Bell Vireo at 60th and Franklin on May 15, and Miss Ellsworth 
the Northern Black-throated Green and Black-poll Warblers at 5104 
Izard, on May 22. 

Misses Ellsworth and Lawton found the Eastern Phoebe nesting in 
Mill Hollow, Fontenelle Forest. Mr. Velich found a dead Eastern Least 
Bittern along the Platte River on June 6. It apparently had died of 
starvation following a throat injury or infection. Mr. Stiles reported that 
the King Rail nested at Lake Manawa this year. The Eastern Cliff 
Swallow was found nesting by Omaha Club members on June 11 at the 
Plattsmouth bridge on Highway 75, and at the old stone quarry near 
Meadow. Miss Lawton found it nesting at the South Omaha bridge, and 
F. W. Haecker at the Illinois Central bridge in 1938. —Omaha Nature 
Study Club by L. O. Horsky, Omaha, Nebr. 


*This well-marked warbler is included in the Nebraska list on the basis 
of a few sight records only, beginning with Aughey’s statement of having 
observed it on several occasions along the Nemaha River in southeastern 
Nebraska in September, 1874. There is one apparently reliable previous 
sight record for Omaha and another well established one for Lincoln.—Ed. 
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RED CLOUD NO. PLATTE STAPLETON 


Common Pied-billed Grebe.May 20 (Brs). 


Little Blue Heron.June 19 (Brs) 


American Black-crowned Night Heron.May 1 (J)... 

Yellow-crowned Night Heron.Apr. 10 (JJo) 


Canada Goose (subsp.).Mar. 4 (R). . .Mar. 19 (01). 

Lesser Canada Goose.Mar. 21 (J).. 

White-fronted Goose.Mar. 21 (J).. 


Blue Goose.Mar. 14 (C). . .Feb. 25 (Gt) . .Mar. 18 (Brs) 


Green-winged Teal.Apr. 8 (Sy) 

Blue-winged Teal.Apr. 2(C).Apr. 9(J).. 
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Ring-necked Duck.Mar. 20 (Sy). 

Canvasback.Mar. 15 (J). 

American Goldeneye.Jan. 

Bufflehead.Apr. 16 (T). . .Mar. 

Northern Ruddy Duck.Mar. 

American Buff-breasted Merganser.Apr. 16 (T) . . .Jan. 

Red-breasted Merganser.Mar. 26 (J) 

Hooded Merganser.Apr. 

Northern Turkey Vulture.Apr. 2 (C).June 

Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk.Apr. 16 (B).Jan. 

Cooper Hawk.May 15 (C).Apr. 9 (T) . . .Jan. 
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Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.).Jan. 2 (C) . . .Apr. 30 (S)... Mar. 19 (J)... .Apr. 16 (L). 

Northern Broad-winged Hawk.May 16 (L) 

Northern Red-shouldered Hawk.Mar, 

Swainson Hawk.Mar. 19 (J)-Apr. 16 (T) . . .Apr. 

Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk.Apr. 9 (B).Jan. 

American Rough-legged Hawk.Feb. 5 (01).Jan. 

American Golden Eagle. 

Bald Eagle (subsp.). 

Marsh Hawk. 
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FAIRBURY LINCOLN HASTINGS RED CLOUD NO. 

Semipalmated Sandpiper.Apr. 30 (C).May 20 (Brs).Mar. 

Sanderling.June 

Marbled Godwit.Apr. 

Avocet. 

Northern Phalarope. 

Wilson Phalarope.Apr. 30 (C). 

American Herring Gull. 

Ring-billed Gull. 

Franklin Gull.Apr. 14 (C). . .Apr. 18 (R) 

Common Tern. 

Forster Tern. 


PLATTE 

17 (W) 
3 (To) 
21 (W) 
21 (W). 


STAPLETON 


May 
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5 (G) 
8 (G) 


American Black Tern.May 12 (C). 

Western Mourning Dove.Jan. 5 (C). . .Mar. 21 (S)... 

Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo.May 22 (Wi). 

Black-billed Cuckoo.May 25 (Sw) 


Western Burrowing Owl.Apr. 21 (C). . .Apr. 22 (Ft). 


Nighthawk (subsp.).May 10 (C). . .May 16 (S).. 

Chimney Swift.Apt. 25 '(C). . .Apr. 26 (Ft). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird.May 13 (C). . .May 16 (Wi) 


Yellow-shafted Flicker (migrants). . May 4 (C). . . Mar. 23 (Wi) 

Common Red-shafted Flicker (migrants).Feb. 26 (S).. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker.Jan. 2 (C). 

Red-headed Woodpecker (subsp.). .May 4 (C). . .Apr. 30 (Ft). 


Eastern Kingbird.Apr. 30 (C). 

Arkansas Kingbird.Apr. 27 (C), 

Northern Crested Flycatcher.May 9 (C). 

Eastern Phoebe.Mar. 17 (C). 
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Western Wood Peewee...May 13 (NPC) 

Horned Lark (subsp.).Jan. 22 (C).Mar. 23 (J).. . . Wintered(T). . Mar. 19 (To) 

Hoyt Horned Lark.Jan. 7 (L). 

Tree Swallow.Apr. 30 (C).May 20 (BBC) 


STAPLETON 


.Jan. 28 (G) 


Common Bank Swallow.May 4 (Wi). . May 4 (J).May 2 (T). 

Rough-winged Swallow.Apr. 27 (C).May 20 (BBC) Apr. 29 (L) 

Barn Swallow.Apr. 30 (C). . .Apr. 29 (Ft).. .Apr. 29 (J).. . .May 2 (T). 

Eastern Cliff Swallow. 

Northern Purple Martin.Apr. 21 (C). . .Apr. 14 (Ft).. .Apr. 19 (Rw). .Apr. 27 (T) 

Northern Blue Jay (migrants).May 4 (C).Apr. 26 (01).. .Apr. 24 (L) 

American Magpie.May 20 (BBC) Apr. 5 (L) 

Red-breasted Nuthatch.Apr. 30 (C). . .Apr. 5 (S)*.. .Apr. 25 (Jo) 

Eastern Brown Creeper.Jan. 2(C)... Apr. 16 (S)*.Wintered (T) 

Western House Wren.Apr. 21 (C). . .Apr. 23 (Wi). .Apr. 23 (Jo).. .Apr. 25 (L) 

Common Rock Wren.Apr, 

Mockingbird (subsp.).Apr. 25 (C). . .Apr. 23 (Wi). .Apr. 27 (J).. . .Apr. 23 (T) 

Catbird.May 8 (C). . .May 7 (Wi). .May 6 (Br) . .May 10 (T) 

Brown Thrasher (subsp.).Apr. 21 (C). . .Apr. 23 (Wi). .Apr. 3 (Ro)**Apr. 24 (T) 

Eastern Robin (migrants).Jan. 5 (C). . .Mar. 9 (Sw). .Mar. 8 (Jo).. .Feb. 6 (L) 

Wood Thrush.May 15 (C). . . May 19 (Ma).. May 14 (J).. . . May 15 (T) 


Olive-backed Swainson Thrush.Apr. 30 (C). . .May 13 (S).. 

Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush.May 22 (Sw) 

Veery (subsp.).Apr. 30 (Wi) 

Eastern Common Bluebird.Mar. 6 (C). . .Feb. 22 (Wi) 


.Apr. 30 (01).. .May 1 (T). 
.May 20 (BBC) Apr. 29 (T) 


.Mar. 12 (Jo).. .Mar. 7 (L) 


Townsend Solitaire.Mar. 24 (C). . ,.Mar. 24 (J).Jan. 26 (W) 

Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. . . .Apr. 30 (C).Apr. 24 (Jo).May 24 (W) 

Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet.Jan. 11 (J).. . .Apr. 9 (T). . .Wintered(W) 

Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet. .. .Apr. 21 (C). . .Apr. 22 (Sm).Jan. 15 (W) 

American Common Pipit.Mar. 25 (Ft)...Apr. 19 (Brs).Apr. 30 (To) 

Cedar Waxwing.Jan. 22 (C). . .Feb. 15 (Wi). .Apr. 22 (J)., . .Mar. 25 (T). . .May 26 (W) 

American Bohemian Waxwing.Feb. 3 (C). . .Feb. 15 (Wi). .Jan. 19 (Jo).. .May 21 (T). . .Feb. 28 (To) 

Northern Shrike (subsp.) (last seen)... 

Loggerhead S hrike (subsp.).. .Apr. 2 (C). . .Apr. 10 (Wi). .Mar. 16 (Br) . .Mar. 31 (L) . . .Mar. 25 (W). 

*Last seen. 


May 

2 

(W) 




Apr. 

26 

(W) 




Apr. 

26 

(Cl).. 

.Apr. 

29 

(G) 

Apr. 

25 

(To) . 

.Apr. 

22 

(La) 

Apr. 

26 

(W) 




May 

17 

(To) . 

.May 

16 

(Gla) 

Jan. 

1 

(To) . 

.Apr. 

30 

(Gld) 

Jan. 

1 

(To) . 

. Wintered (G) 

Jan. 

3 

(To) 




Apr. 

28 

(To) . 

. Apr. 

30 

(G) 

Apr. 

22 

(W).. 

.Apr. 

19 

(G) 

Apr. 

4 

(W).. 

. May 

25 

(G) 

May 

13 

(To) . 

. May 

21 

(Gl) 

Apr. 

26 

(Cl).. 

.May 

2 

(Gla) 

Jan. 

1 

(To) . 

.Jan. 

6 

(Gl) 

. May 

28 

(To) . 

. May 

25 

(Gl) 

.May 

7 

(Cl) 




.Apr. 

4 

(W).. 

. May 

8 

(G) 

. May 

10 

(W) 







. May 

27 

(Gl) 

.Apr. 

29 

(Cl).. 

. Mar. 

20 

(Gld) 

. Mar. 

1 

(To) . 

. Mar. 

7 

(G) 


.Mar. 25 (G) 

. May 25 (Gla) 
.Apr. 30 (G) 
.MaGy 9 () 


o 
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FAIRBURY LINCOLN HASTINGS RED CLOUD NO. PLATTE STAPLETON 


European Starling. 

.Jan. 

23 

(C). . 

. . Mar. : 

20 

(Wi). 

.Mar. 

12 

(01).. 

.Jan. 

12 

(LI)., 

. . Apr. 

28 (Cl) 



Northern Bell Vireo. 

. May 

9 

(C). 

.May 

6 

(Ft).. 

. May 

20 

(BBC) Apr. 

29 

(T) .. 

, .May 

13 (To) .. 

May 24 

(Gl) 

Yellow-throated Vireo. 

. May 

9 

(C) . . 










. May 

12 (W) 



Red-eyed Vireo. 

. May 

6 

(C). . 




. May 

4 

(J). - - 

. May 

17 

(T). . 

. May 

13 (To) .. 

May 15 

(G) 

Warbling Vireo (subsp.). 

.Apr. 

27 

(C).. 

. .Apr. : 

29 

(S)... 

. May 

1 

(J)... 

.Apr. 

26 

(T). . 

.May 

1 (To) .. 

May 15 

(G) 

Black and White Warbler. 







. May 

20 

(Sy).. 




. . Apr. 

26 (W) 



Tennessee Warbler. 




. . May 

2 

(S)... 

. May 

4 

(J)... 

.Apr. 

18 

(T) 



Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler. 




. . May 

8 

(S)... 

.Apr. 

23 

(Jo).. 




. .Apr. 

29 (W) 



Eastern Nashville Warbler. 










. May 

13 (NPC) 

May 9 

(G) 

Yellow Warbler (subsp.). 

.Apr. 

30 

(C). 

. .May 

1 

(S)... 

.May 

4 

(J)... 

. May 

1 

(T). . 

. . May 

1 (W)... 

, May 3 

(La) 

Magnolia Warbler. 




. May 

20 

(Jo).. 




. .May 

13 (NPC) 



Mourning Warbler. 







. May 

20 

(J) 







Eastern Myrtle Warbler. 

.Apr. 

30 

(C). 

. .Apr. 

26 

(Wi). 

.Apr. 

24 

(J)... 

.Apr. 

25 

(T). 

. .Apr. 

23 (W).. 

.Apr. 26 

(G) 

Northern Audubon Warbler. 







.Apr. 

14 

(J)... 

.Apr. 

30 

(L) . 

. . May 

7 (Cl)... 

May 9 

(G) 

Blackburnian Warbler. 













.May 

13 (NPC) 



Chestnut-sided Warbler. 







. May 

4 

(J) 






Black-poll Warbler. 

. May 

6 

(C). 

. . May : 

22 

(Wi). 

. May 

8 

(Jo).. 

. May 

11 

(T). , 

. .May 

10 (W).. 

May 9 

(G) 

Interior Palm Warbler. 




. .Apr. 

27 

(Wi) 











Ovenbird. 





.May 

12 

(Jo).. 




. .May 

23 (To) . 

. May 11 

(G) 

Grinnell Common Water-Thrush. . 

. May 

9 

(C). 










. May 2S 

(G) 

Louisiana Water-Thrush. 


. . May 

22 

(Wi). 

.May 

4 

(J) 








Macgillivray Warbler. 







. May 

17 

(Jo) 








Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.) . 

.Apr. 

30 

(C). 

. . May 

7 

(Wi). 

. May 

30 

(01).. 

. May 

6 

(T). 

. . May 

2 (Cl).. 

Apr. 30 

(G) 

Chat (subsp.). 


9 

(C). 




.May 

14 

(Yo). 




. . May 

13 (To) . 

. May 24 

(G) 

Wilson Pileolated Warbler. 







.Apr. 

26 

(J)... 




. .Apr. 

29 (W) 



American Redstart. 


9 

(C). 

. . May 

20 

(SSw) 

.May 

13 

(Jo)., 

.Apr. 

30 

(L) . 

. .May 

11 (To) . 

May 13 

(G) 

Bobolink.. 


10 

(C). 




.May 

14 

(Yo). 

May 

7 

(T). 

. .May 

13 (To) . 

. May 9 

(La) 

Eastern Common Meadowlark.. . . 

. Mar. 

31 

fC). 

. .May 

7 

(Wi). 

.Apr. 

29 

(J)... 




. .May 

12 (W).. 

. Apr. 1 

(Gld) 

Western Meadowlark. 


1 

ro. 

. .Mar. 

6 

(SSw) 




. Wintered (T). 

..Jan. 

2 (W).. 

. Wintsred(G) 

Yellow-headed Blackbird. 

.May 

4 

(C). 






.Apr. 

12 

(L) . 

. .Apr. 

13 (Cl).. 

.Apr. 12 

(Lm) 

Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.). . . 

.Mar. 

6 

fo. 

. .Apr. 

9 

(Wi). 

. Mar. 

12 

(B). . 

.Mar. 

13 

(L) . 

..Jan. 

1 (To) . 

.Winter ed (Vi) 

Orchard Oriole. 

. May 

4 

(C). 

. .May 

3 

(Wi). 

. May 

4 

(J)... 

. May 

2 

(T). 

. .May 

14 (W).. 

.May 16 

(G) 

Baltimore Oriole. 

.Apr. 

30 

(C). 

. .May 

3 

(Sw) . 

. May 

2 

(01).. 

.May 

1 

(T). 

. .May 

3 (To) . 

.May 3 

(La) 

Bullock Oriole. 






. May 

13 

(Jo).. 




. . May 

12 (W) 



Rusty Blackbird. 







. Mar. 

26 

(«y) • 

. Mar. 

20 

(L) . 

. .May 

12 (W) 



Brewer Blackbird. 









.Apr. 

16 

(T). 

. .Apr. 

24 (W).. 

Apr. 21 

(G) 

Bronzed Grackle (migrants). 

. Mar. 

13 

(C). 

. .Mar. 

19 

(Wi). 

.Mar. 

19 

(Rn). 

. Mar. 

8 

(L) . 

. . Mar. 

26 (W). . 

. Mar. 25 

(Gld) 
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Cowbird (subsp.).Mar. 13 (C). . .Mar. 24 (Wi). .Apr. 13 (Jo).. . 

Scarlet Tanager.May 9 (C) .May 11 (Co). . 

Evening Grosbeak (subsp.).Apr. 10 (J)... . 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak.May 9 (C) . . .May 1 (SSw) .Apr. 26 (J).. . . 

Rky. Mtn. Black-headed Grosbeak. May 9 (C).Apr. 24 (Wa).. 

Western Blue Grosbeak.May 8 (C).May 20 (BBC) 

Indigo Bunting. 

Lazuli Bunting.May 11 (Jo) 

Dickcissel.May 9 (C). . . May 6 (Ft)... May 7 (J) 

Red Crossbill (subsp.).Apr. 11 (S). 

Northern Pine Siskin.Feb. 1 (C). . .Apr. 24 (Wh) .Mar. 16 (Br) . . 

Red-eyed Eastern Towhee.Mar. 18 (C).May 1 (Sy) . . 

Arctic Spotted Towhee.Apr. 1(C).. .May 7 (Wi). .Apr. 10 (J).. . . 

Lark Bunting.May 4 (Sy) . . 

Savannah Sparrow (subsp.).Apr. 23 (Brs).. 

Western Grasshopper Sparrow.May 4 (C). . .Apr. 22 (Ft).-. .May 4 (Jo) - • ■ 

Leconte Sparrow. 

Western Henslow Sparrow. 

Vesper Sparrow (subsp.).Apr. 14 (C). . .Apr. 22 (Ft)...Apr. 10 (JJo) 

Lark Sparrow (subsp.).Apr. 14 (C).Apr. 27 (J). 

Eastern Slate-colored Junco.Jan. 1 (C). . .Apr. 15 (Sw)°. 

Shufeldt Oregon Junco.Apr. 13 (Jo) 

Pink-sided Junco. 

Tree Sparrow (subsp.).Jan. 1 (C). 

Chipping Sparrow (subsp.).Apr. 14 (C). . .Apr. 14 (Ft).. .Apr. 24 (Jo) 

Clay-colored Sparrow.Apr. 2 (C). . .Apr. 23 (Wi). .Apr. 24 (J). 

Field Sparrow (subsp.).Apr. 24 (J). 

Harris Sparrow.Jan. 1 (C). . .Feb. 9 (Sw). 

Eastern White-crowned Sparrow. . .Mar. 15 (C).Apr. 25 (J). 

Gambel Sparrow.Apr. 30 (C). . .Apr. 17 (S)... .Apr. 24 (Jo) 

White-throated Sparrow.Apr. 30 (C). . .May 3 (Wi). .Apr. 25 (J). 

Common Lincoln Sparrow.Apr. 25 (C).Apr. 23 (J). 

Swamp Sparrow. 

Song Sparrow (subsp.).Jan. 23 (C). . .Mar. 20 (Wi). .Mar. 24 (01) 

Eastern Snow Bunting. 

Lapland Longspur (subsp.). 

Chestnut-collared Longspur. 


RED CLOUD 
Mar. 23 (T). 


Apr. 29 (T). 
Apr. 29 (T). 
May 7 (L) . 
May 14 (T). 

May 7 (T). 
Apr. 4 (T). 
Mar. 3 (T). 
Apr. 2 (L) 
Apr. 23 (T). 
May 7 (T). 
May 1 (T). 
Mar. 24 (L) . 
Apr. 25 (T) 
May 4 (T) 
May 1 (L) . 
May 1 (L) . 
Wintered (T). 
Jan. 15 (L) . 


Jan. 15 (L) 
Apr. 23 (L) 
Apr. 29 (T) 
May 2 (T) 
Jan. 1 (L) 
Mar. 24 (L) 
Mar. 24 (L). 
Apr. 23 (L) 
Apr. 28 (T) 


NO. PLATTE STAPLETON 
.Apr. 26 (Cl).. .Mar. 25 (Gla) 
.May 13 (To) 

.Jan. 31 (To) 

. May 26 (W) 

.May 3 (To).. May 5 (Gld) 
.May 20 (To) ..May 18 (G) 
.May 28 (To) 

.May 23 (W).. .May 19 (G) 
.Jan. 25 (W) 

.Jan. 15 (W) 

.Apr. 23 (W).. .Apr. 29 (G) 
.May 5 (Cl).. .May 8 (G) 
.Apr. 28 (Cl).. .Apr. 22 (G) 
.Apr. 22 (Cl) 


.Apr. 16 
.Apr. 21 
.Jan. 2 
.Jan. 1 
.Jan. 13 
.Jan. 1 
.Apr. 14 
.Apr. 23 
.Apr. 23 
.Apr. 26 
. Mar. 22 
.May 13 
.Apr. 30 
.Apr. 26 


Apr. 2 (L) 
Jan. 24 (T) 
Feb. 9 (L) 


. Mar. 30 


(Cl)...Mar. 20 (Vi) 
(W).. . May 5 (Vi) 
(To) 

(To) 

(To) .. Mar. 16 (G) 
(To) . .Wintered(G) 
(To) ..Apr. 24 (G) 
(Cl)... May 1 (G) 
(To) 

(Cl).. .May 15 (G) 

(W) 

(NPC) Mar. 16 (G) 
(Cl) 

(W) 

.May 14 (G) 

(W).. .Mar. 27 (G) 


.Mar. 21 (W). 


. Wintered (G) 
.Apr. 8 (G) 
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KEY 

The following is the key to the symbols of the names of the persons 
primarily responsible for the dates in the 1939 composite bird migration 
table given on the preceding pages: A=Mr. W. T. Ambler, B=Mr. A. M. 
Brooking, BBC=Brooking Bird Club, Br=Mrs. A. M. Brooking, Brs=Mr. 
and Mrs. A. M. Brooking, C=Misses Susie and Agness Callaway, Cl=Mrs. 
Carl Collister, Co=Miss Martha Cousley, FL=Mr. Edson Fichter, G=Mr. 
Earl W. Glandon, Gl=Mrs. Rose Glandon, Gla=Mr. Adrian Glandon, 
Gld=Mr. Merwyn Glandon, Gt=Mr. L. M. Gates, J=Mrs. A. H. Jones, 
JJo=-Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones, Jo=Mrs. A. M. Jones, L=Mr. 
C. S. Ludlow, La=Mr. Myron Lambert, Ll=Mr. Harold Ludlow, Lm= 
Mr. Burke E. Lambert, Ma=Mrs. Alice Mauck, NPC=North Platte Bird 
Club, 01=Mrs. A. E. Olson, Pr=Mrs. R, J. Peterson, R=Mr. Raymond 
Roberts, Rn=^Mrs. Charles Rantz, Ro=Miss Aileen Rowe, Rw=Misses 
Nelle and Zetta Rowe, S=Mr. M. H. Swenk, Sm=Mrs. G. O. Smith, SSw— 
Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Swenk, Sw=Mrs. M. H. Swenk, Sy=Miss M. Caryle 
Sylla, T=Mrs. George Trine, To=Mr. Wilson Tout, Tt=Mr. Edward 
Tennant, Vi=Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer, W=Mr. Harry E. Weakly, Wa—Mrs. 
R. A. Watson, Wh—Mr. D. B. Whelan, Wi=Miss Louisa Wilson, and 
Yo=Mrs. F. L. Youngblood. 


MINUTES OF THE FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

The fortieth annual meeting of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 
was held at North Platte, Nebraska, on Friday and Saturday, May 12 
and 13, 1939. The North Platte Bird Club was the host organization at 
this meeting. The registration table was installed in the lobby of the 
Pawnee Hotel at 9:30 A. M. Friday, with Mrs. J. C. Hollman, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the North Platte Bird Club, in charge. The business session 
was called to order at 11:15 A. M. in the Crystal Room of the hotel. In 
the absence of President George E. Hudson, Vice-President Addison 
Adams presided. Recording Secretary Mrs. George W. Trine being 
absent, Mrs. A. H. Jones was asked to serve in her place. Corresponding 
Secretary Earl W. Glandon’s report was postponed, awaiting his arrival 
in the afternoon. Editor-Custodian Myron H. Swenk was absent, and 
no report for that office was presented. 

A report from Treasurer L. M. Gates was then presented, which may 
be summarized as follows: Cash on hand. May 2, 1938, $105.01; 81 annual 
dues for 1938-39, $81.00; 41 annual dues for 1939-40, $41.00; 1 annual 
dues for 1940-41, $1.00; 5 subscriptions for 1938, $5.00; 33 subscriptions 
for 1939, $33.00; sale of sets and single copies of the Review, $21.75; 
sale of sets of Proceedings, $2.50; received for exchange on checks, $0.13; 
total receipts, $290.39. Of this amount, $29.00 was spent for postage 
for the offices of the Treasurer and Editor-Custodian; $13.80 for postage 
and stationery for the Corresponding Secretary; $158.00 for printing of 
the July-December, 1938, and January-June, 1939, numbers of the 
Review; and $1.00 for refund of subscription remittance; leaving a 
balance on hand on May 1, 1939, of $88.59. 

A motion was made by Wilson Tout that the chairman appoint an 
Auditing Committee. The motion was carried and Wilson Tout, Ralph 
Velich, Glenn Viehmeyer, and Harry Weakly were appointed to serve. 
Vice-President Adams then appointed Fred Eastman, Miss Emma Ells¬ 
worth, and L. O. Horsky to serve as the Resolutions Committee. Miss 
Ellsworth requested that she be relieved from service on the last-men¬ 
tioned committee, as at present her home is outside the state. 
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Wilson Tout was asked for a report of the Committee on Junior Bird 
Clubs. He reported that although there were 30 4-H Clubs and around 
80 Junior Audubon Clubs in the state, it was not possible to get their 
leaders together and the time was not right for further action. He 
recommended that the committee be discharged. Harry Weakly moved 
to accept the report of the committee. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Mr. Tout reported also for the special committee on the proposed 
separation of the program and field day and the proposed change of 
meeting days from Friday and Saturday to Saturday and Sunday. He 
stated that there had been some misunderstanding about the wording of 
the questionnaire, and asked that the members be given an opportunity 
to vote again, with the result to be reported later. There being no 
objection, this special committee was continued. 

The proposal of names and the election of new members was next in 
order of business. The name of Miss Irene Tompkins of Lakeside was 
proposed by F. J. Keller, and that of Mrs. George Viehmeyer by Mrs. 
Glenn Viehmeyer, and both were elected to membership. (To these should 
be added 11 new members elected by the Executive Committee, or pro¬ 
posed for election, during the year 1938-39, as follows: Mr. Harold J. 
Cook of Agate; Miss Florence Hosmer, Mrs. Charles Allen, and Messrs. 
Alfred L. Anderson, William G. Craig, Bradley Daniels, and O. L. Stolten- 
berg, of Omaha; Mrs. S. G. Peterson of Red Cloud; Mr. Carroll E. Oren- 
durff and Mrs. Orendurff, of Neligh; and Mr. C. W. Van Ness of North 
Platte.) The morning session then adjourned to convene at 1:00 P. M. 

When the business session was resumed, Corresponding Secretary 
Glandon’s report again was called for. He requested that he be permitted 
to compile a report and leave it with the Recording Secretary. On motion, 
this permission was granted. In this report as later filed, the Corres¬ 
ponding Secretary drew attention to the fact that the N. O. U. member¬ 
ship for 1937-38, as of May 1, 1938, stood at 144, which, with the election 
of 11 new members at the annual meeting on May 13, 1938, brought the 
total 1937-38 membership as of May 13 to 155. Up to May 1, 1939, 120 
1938-39 memberships had been renewed, to which number should be 
added the 11 new members elected on May 13, 1938, and five new 1938-39 
memberships approved in interim by the Executive Committee during 
the 1938-39 year, and one of this number deducted, due to the loss by 
death of A. L. Haecker on August 26, 1938, making 135 as the total 
membership as of May 1, 1939. (The addition of eight new members by 
May 12, 1939, as above recorded, brought to 143 the memberships as of 
the date of the fortieth annual meeting.) 

L. O. Horsky presented the report of the Nominating Committee, which 
had been appointed by President Hudson before his removal from the 
state, with the following slate of nominations of officers for 1939-40: 
President — Fred Eastman, Omaha; Vice-President — F. W. Haecker, 
Omaha, and Clyde L. Licking, Omaha; Corresponding Secretary—Earl 
W. Glandon, Stapleton; Recording Secretary—Mrs. A. H. Jones, Hastings, 
and Mrs. George W. Trine, Red Cloud; Treasurer—L. M. Gates, Lincoln; 
and Editor-Custodian—Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln. Ballots were dis¬ 
tributed and tellers appointed by Vice-President Adams. 

An interesting letter from President Hudson was then read, from 
which the following paragraphs are extracted: 

“I very much regret that circumstances make it impossible for me to 
meet with you at the annual convention this year. I shall always 
remember with pleasure the meetings of the N. O. U. that I have attended, 
and hope that at some time in the future it may be possible for me to 
renew the warm friendships enjoyed on these occasions. Since coming to 
the state of Washington I have been undergoing the interesting experience 
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of becoming acquainted with a somewhat new bird fauna. Of course 
many of the species common in Nebraska are found here, but numerous 
others are entirely new to me. During the past winter huge flocks of 
Bohemian Waxwings visited the State College campus, beside small 
flocks of Western Evening Grosbeaks, and an occasional Townsend Soli¬ 
taire and Varied Thrush. The Mountain Bluebird and Violet-green 
Swallow are very common around town, but perhaps the most conspicuous 
bird in this vicinity at the present time is the Cassin Purple Finch, a 
species which ranges eastward to extreme western Nebraska. This bird 
is very common in Pullman, and as a songster is not surpassed by any 
other local species. However, I still am of the opinion that the Wood 
Thrush of the East is the finest singer of them all. 

“One of the most interesting habitats in this vicinity is the rugged 
canyon of the Snake River, situated about 25 miles from Pullman. On 
the rocky cliffs are found nests of the American Raven, Prairie Falcon, 
Western Red-tailed Hawk, Northwestern Horned Owl, and others. 
Within 15 miles toward the north and east are the Moscow Mountains 
of Idaho, which are covered with dense forests of cedar, fir, and other 
conifers, providing a suitable habitat for such species as the Williamson 
Sapsucker, Western Pileated Woodpecker, Richardson Grouse, Gray 
Ruffed Grouse, Black-headed Jay, Pigmy Nuthatch, Townsend Warbler, 
and many others. 

“Pullman, itself, is located in what originally was Palouse Prairie, 
but which now is given over to intensive large scale wheat farming. As 
a result there are but few places nearby that make suitable habitats for 
birds. I have a strong impression that birds, both as to number of species 
and number of individuals, are much less numerous here than in Ne¬ 
braska. But of course Nebraska, as is well known, is one of the most 
favorably situated states for bird study. Some people may question the 
saying, ‘There is no place like Nebraska’, but its rolling prairies, broad 
rivers, and hospitable people have a strong appeal to me, an appeal that 
is in no way diminished by my new associations in the West. 

“I am confident that the N. O. U. will on this occasion consummate 
another pleasant and profitable meeting, and I sincerely hope that the 
organization will continue to maintain its position as one of the most 
active and effective state bird clubs in the country.” 

Greetings from Mrs. Addison E. Sheldon of Lincoln and A. M. Brooking 
of Hastings were then read. L. M. Gates read a letter from V. W. 
Binderup of Minden. Fred Eastman moved that the Nebraska Ornithol¬ 
ogists’ Union send greetings to Prof, and Mrs. Myron H. Swenk, which 
motion was seconded and carried. 

The tellers then presented the following report on the results of the 
election: President — Fred Eastman, Omaha; Vice-President — F. W. 
Haecker, Omaha; Corresponding Secretary—Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton; 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. A. H. Jones, Hastings; Treasurer—L. M. 
Gates, Lincoln; and Editor-Custodian—Myron H. Swenk. These officers 
were declared elected. 

The afternoon was then given over to the program. The first paper 
was on “Early Days of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union” by Wilson 
Tout of North Platte, one of the charter members of this organization. 
Mrs. Wilson Tout next entertained all present with her personal experi¬ 
ences with “Birds of the Dooryard”. At the close of her talk she dis¬ 
tributed copies of a printed leaflet of which she was the author entitled 
“Some Observances on the Occurrence of the Red-breasted Nuthatch at 
North Platte, Nebraska.” 

The next number on the program was a paper on “Bird Observations 
Outside Nebraska” by Mrs. A. H. Jones of Hastings. Mrs. Jones told of 
bird life of the South as seen in late winter. She spoke of seeing the 
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Anhinga and Mexican Cormorant on the lake at Jungle Gardens, _New 
Iberia, Louisiana, and the Wakulla River Jungle trip in Florida, where 
amid the wild tangled swamp lands many interesting species of water 
and shore birds were seen. Two of the rare Limpkins were observed and 
their unusual wailing cries were heard. 

Mrs. A. E. Olson of Hastings then gave a paper on “Birds and Their 
Relation to Man”. The first part of her contribution dealt with “what 
birds do for us”, and the second part with “what Man should do for the 
birds”, bringing out conservation from the educational angle. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Keller of Antioch displayed a large and varied 
collection of bird carvings, hand-carved by Mr. Keller. Mrs. Keller talked 
on the Long-billed Curlew of the sandhills, telling of the decrease in 
numbers of this species in the last few years. She stressed the importance 
of the conservation of our remaining Long-billed Curlews. 

Mr. Carroll E. Orendurff, Senior Biological Aide in the Prairie States 
Forestry Project and Acting Director for Nebraska, of the United States 
Forest Service, with headquarters at Neligh, read a most interesting- 
paper on “The Relation of the Farm Shelterbelt to Wildlife”. 

Miss Ruth Moon of the Biology Department of the North Platte High 
School gave a talk on the “Life and Works of Major Allan Brooks”. She 
illustrated her remarks with some excellent colored pictures of shore 
birds, shown on the screen. 

The meeting then adjourned, and the members reconvened in the 
Crystal Room of the hotel at 6:30 P. M. for the annual banquet. Forty- 
seven members and their guests were in attendance. Two piano solos by 
Debussy were first enjoyed, “The Maid with the Flaxen Hair” and “The 
Joyous Isle”, rendered by Miss Phyllis Selby. Mrs. Harrison Tout sang 
“Let My Song Fill Your Heart” by Ernest Charles, and “Birds” by 
Harwell and Rasbach. 

At the close of the banquet the report of the Auditing Committee was 
given by Wilson Tout. He reported that the Treasurer’s books had been 
checked and found to be correct in every detail. Fred Eastman then 
reported for the Resolutions Committee. 

The concluding number on the program of the day was a most inter¬ 
esting talk on “Bird Banding Operations in Nebraska” by Harry Weakly 
of North Platte. This was illustrated by two reels of moving pictures on 
bird banding, shown through the courtesy of the University of Nebraska. 

Announcement of details of plans for the field trips on the next day 
were then made. There were to be three groups, and all were to assemble 
at noon at the Presbyterian Church, where the women of the North 
Platte Bird Club would serve luncheon, and the composite list of the 
morning would be taken. 

This North Platte meeting, like that of 1936, was very well attended. 
Sixty-two persons were present, including the following 33 N. 0. U. 
members: Mesdames Addison Adams, Carl Collister, H. L. Fabrique, 
Ruth M. Fleming, J. D. Fuller, L. M. Gates, J. C. Hollman, A. H. Jones, 
A. E. Olson, Wilson Tout, George Viehmeyer, and Glenn Viehmeyer; 
Misses Emma Ellsworth, Carmen Heller, Ruth Moon, Jean Ralston, and 
Mary Ann Wake; and Messrs. Addison Adams, F. J. Adams, Fred East¬ 
man, L. M. Gates, Earl W. Glandon, J. C. Hollman, L. O. Horsky, F. J. 
Keller, C. E. McCafferty, Carroll F. Orendurff, Ward M. Sharp, Wilson 
Tout, C. O. Van Ness, Ralph Velich, Glenn Viehmeyer, and Harry Weakly. 
Guests present were: Mrs. C. E. McCafferty of Alliance; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. D. Middleton of Brady; Misses Carol Allen and Phyllis Sluyter of 
Cozad; Winston Jones of Hastings; Mrs. R. F. Cotterell, Earl Dean, 
Charles F. Frank, Jess Fultz, Mable S. Hamer, Mrs. L. E. Hastings, 
Harold Janssen, Miss Frances Kimball, Mrs. Elizabeth Knutson, Miss 
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Ruth Martin, Arthur McCabe, Mrs. E. R. Smith, Mrs. Ray Trenholm, 
Mrs. Harry Weakly, Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Webster, and Hershey S. Welch, 
of North Platte; Mrs. F. J. Adams of Omaha; Adrian and Merwyn 
Glandon, Myron Lambert, and John Link, of Stapleton; and Mrs. A. H. 
Bivans of Boulder, Colorado. 

Mrs. A. H. Jones, Recording Secretary pro tempore, N. 0. U. 


REPORT ON THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL FIELD DAY 
OF THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS ’ UNION 

On Saturday, May 13, the thirty-seventh annual field day of the 
N. O. U. was held in the North Platte vicinity. The day was warm and 
clear, providing excellent birding weather. There were three field parties, 
as follows: (1) A group under the leadership of Wilson Tout that went 
north three miles, west along the north bank of the North Platte River 
for four miles, thence north to the sandhills and east two and one-half 
miles along the edge of the sandhills, and north to Horse Creek and 
Jackson's Lake, the return being made by the Great Plains Highway; 
(2) A group under the leadership of Harry Weakly that went southwest 
four miles along the south bank of the South Platte River, returning by 
way of Fremont Slough to the highway and Experiment Substation three 
miles south of the city; (3) A group under the leadership of J. C. Holl- 
man that went south three miles, east to Sioux Lookout Hill, thence to 
the Stenger Grove on the Platte River, returning by the same route. 
The field parties totalled 53 persons. At the noon luncheon, the composite 
list of the morning was taken by Mr. Tout. 

The total list of 120 birds for the day is as follows: Common Pied¬ 
billed Grebe, Treganza (?) Great Blue Heron, American Bittern, Common 
Mallard, Gadwall, Baldpate, American Pintail, Green-winged Teal, Blue¬ 
winged Teal, Cinnamon Teal, Shoveler, Redhead, Lesser Scaup, Northern 
Ruddy Duck, Marsh Hawk, Cooper Hawk, Swainson Hawk, Sparrow 
Hawk (subsp.), Bobwhite (subsp.), Northern American Coot, Belted 
Piping Plover, Northern Killdeer, Southern Long-billed Curlew, Upland 
Plover, Solitary Sandpiper (subsp.), Western Willet, Greater Yellowlegs, 
Lesser Yellowlegs, Pectoral Sandpiper, Baird Sandpiper, Least Sand¬ 
piper, Long-billed Dowitcher, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Avocet, American 
Herring Gull, Ring-billed Gull, Franklin Gull, American Black Tern, 
Western Mourning Dove, American Barn Owl, Western Burrowing Owl, 
Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Common 
Red-shafted Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker (subsp.), Eastern Hairy 
Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas 
Kingbird, Northern Crested Flycatcher, Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe, 
Alder Traill Flycatcher, Least Flycatcher, Western Wood Pewee, Sas¬ 
katchewan Horned Lark, Common Bank Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, 
Barn Swallow, Eastern Cliff Swallow, Northern Blue Jay, American 
Magpie, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, Eastern 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Western House Wren, Common Rock Wren, 
Western Mockingbird, Catbird, Brown Thrasher (subsp.), Eastern Robin, 
Wood Thrush, Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, Northern Gray-cheeked 
Thrush, Willow Thrush, Eastern Common Bluebird, Loggerhead Shrike 
( subsp.), Yellow-throated Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, 
(subsp.), Eastern Nashville Warbler, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Magnolia 
Warbler, Eastern Myrtle Warbler, Northern Audubon Warbler, Black¬ 
burnian Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Western Maryland Yellow-throat, 
Long-tailed Chat, American Redstart, Bobolink, Eastern Meadowlark, 
Western Meadowlark, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Thick-billed Red-winged 
Blackbird, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bullock Oriole, Brewer 
Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, Cowbird (subsp.), Scarlet Tanager, Eastern 
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Cardinal, Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak, Dickcissel, Northern 
Pine Siskin, American Goldfinch (subsp.), Arctic Spotted Towhee, Lark 
Bunting, Savannah Sparrow (subsp.), Western Grasshopper Sparrow, 
Western Lark Sparrow, Eastern Chipping Sparrow, Clay-colored Spar¬ 
row, Western Field Sparrow, Harris Sparrow, Eastern White-crowned 
Sparrow, Gambel Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, Common Lincoln 
Sparrow, and Song Sparrow (subsp.). 

After the Saturday luncheon and the compilation of the composite list 
of the morning, Ward M. Sharp, Manager of the Valentine Migratory 
Waterfowl Refuge, spoke on “The Functions of the Valentine Refuge in 
Conserving Nebraska’s Bird Life”. 


Dr. Joseph Grinnell, Director of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology 
and Professor of Zoology at the University of California, died at Berkeley, 
California, on May 29, 1939. Knowledge of this passing of one of the 
leading zoologists of our nation was received with sincere regret by the 
many ornithologists who had read, and profited greatly in the reading, 
his many contributions to his favorite science, and with deep sorrow by 
all who had, in addition, enjoyed the privilege of some personal ac¬ 
quaintance with the man himself. Dr. Grinnell, though so long the 
recognized leader in researches on the taxonomy, distribution and ecology 
of the vertebrates of the Pacific Coast region, during at least the early 
years of his life was identified with our Middle West; for when a son to 
be named Joseph was born to Fordyce and Elizabeth Pratt Grinnell, on 
February 27, 1877, the locus of the event was on the plains of Oklahoma, 
at old Fort Sill. Although the scene of his life labors was largely to be 
in California, he always retained a live interest in this interior country 
and its fauna, and it was in recognition of this fact, as well as because 
of his eminence in ornithology, that the N. O. U. honored itself by electing 
him to honorary membership on November 15, 1932. The Nebraska Bird 
Review is not the appropriate place for an extended evaluation of the 
many achievements of Joseph Grinnell. Such an appreciation will appear 
in due time in the pages of The Auk. As with other outstanding leaders, 
scientific recognition and honors came plentifully to him. More than 
anything else an enthusiastic ornithologist and mammalogist, he was 
prominently identified both with the American Ornithologists’ Union and 
the American Society of Mammalogists, becoming president of the first- 
mentioned organization from 1929 to 1932, and of the second-mentioned 
from May, 1937, to July, 1938. When Dr. W. K. Fisher succeeded Chester 
Barlow as editor of The Condor late in 1902, Joseph Grinnell was asso¬ 
ciated with him as business manager and associate editor, and when Dr. 
Fisher retired from the editorship in 1906, Dr. Grinnell succeeded him 
and continued as editor of The Condor for the remainder of his life. To 
Mrs. Grinnell and the family the N. 0. U. wishes to express its deepest 
sympathy in their great loss. 


A NEW BIRD GUIDE BOOK 

A Field Guide to the Birds. Giving Field Marks of all Species Found 
East of the Rockies. By Roger Tory Peterson. Revised and Enlarged. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston. Pages i-xx + 1-180, 
40 plates (4 colored) and 24 figures. Cloth, small 8vo. March 21, 1939. 
Price $2.75. 

Probably the most common question asked by beginners in bird study 
anywhere is, “What identification book shall I use?” This reviewer has 
been asked that question hundreds of times by Nebraskans who recently 
have become interested in birds, and never has been able to make an 




answer that was entirely satisfactory, either to himself or to. the in¬ 
quirer. Because of the geographical location of Nebraska, transitional 
between the eastern and western avifaunas, it has been impossible to 
recommend any one book of a size suitable for field use that would include 
all of the Nebraska birds, and some combination of books usually has been 
necessary for a satisfactorily complete coverage of the subject. The 
early American ornithologists, up to about the time of the founding of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club, largely depended upon the use of the gun 
in identifying their birds, in order to secure specimens for comparison 
with the descriptions and plates in the works of Wilson, Audubon, and 
Baird. In 1872, came the first edition of Elliot Coues’ Key to North 
American Birds, a pioneer effort to simplify bird identification, but still 
designed primarily for use with specimens in hand. When the A. 0. U. 
was just four years of age (1887), the expanded third edition of Coues' 
Key appeared, and also another scholarly ornithological work—Robert 
Ridgway’s Manual of North American Birds —in which the process of 
hand identification was reduced to the working of a series of dichotomic 
keys to the then-recognized families, genera, species and subspecies. 
Subsequent editions of Coues’ (1892) and Ridgway’s (1896) works con¬ 
formed to their original style, and further condensation and simplifica¬ 
tion of bird manuals did not take place until Frank M. Chapman’s Hand¬ 
book of Birds of Eastern North America appeared in 1895; another most 
valuable work that improved with each succeeding edition, and still is the 
standard for the Eastern States. 

But for Nebraska ornithologists, Chapman’s Handbook alone was 
inadequate because it did not, and did not claim to, cover the birds of 
the Great Plains and eastern foothills of the Rockies. When, in 1902, 
Mrs. Florence M. Bailey’s Handbook of Birds of the Western United 
States appeared, uniform in size with Chapman’s book, the two in com¬ 
bination gave an adequate coverage of Nebraska birds, and it was this 
combination that the reviewer largely found it best to recommend to the 
more serious student of ornithology. Beginners found Chester K. Reed’s 
series of three pocket-sized booklets that came to be known as Bird Guides, 
which appeared soon after the turn of the century and included booklets 
on the water birds and the land birds of the East and the birds of the 
West, and were illustrated with more or less accurately colored pictures, 
with accompanying brief descriptive matter, to be both inexpensive and 
helpful, though sometimes encouraging misidentifications. These book¬ 
lets are still popular, and their period of usefulness is by no means over. 

In 1934 appeared the first edition of the book here under review. It 
marked a new departure in making field bird identifications simpler and 
more accurate. Mr. Peterson is an able artist, and he prepared plates and 
drawings in such a way as contrastingly to group related and easily con¬ 
fused species and to emphasize their characteristic field identification 
marks. Instead of more or less detailed descriptions, or more or less 
inaccurately colored pictures, there were in the pictures and text of the 
Field Guide terse and comparative presentations of the salient specific 
differences observable at ordinary distances in the field. This was, of 
course, exactly what students of field ornithology had been looking for, 
and Mr. Peterson’s book quickly and deservedly became very popular. 
Now comes a much improved second edition, completely revised and reset, 
with additional text and plates incorporated, these well cross-referenced, 
on enlarged pages, and additional information on size (in inches), voice, 
and range included. The second edition is practically a new book, and a 
most valuable one for use in the area which it adequately covers. 

In this new edition of the Field Guide, as in the preceding one, Mr. 
Peterson adopts completely the nomenclature of the fourth and last 
(1931) edition of the A. 0. U. Check-List, and does not include any bird 
forms described since its publication. Although the reviewer finds much 
to criticize in the Check-List vernacular nomenclature, he cannot justi¬ 
fiably under the circumstances criticize Mr. Peterson for his decision to 


follow the Check-List implicitly in his revised book. He has done the best 
possible with the names at hand by subordinating, through proper inden¬ 
tations and typography, the several subspecies included under each species 
occurring in the area adequately covered, as was done in the third (1910) 
edition of the Check-List, but even with that method he could not escape 
the frequent use of identical names for a species and for one of its in¬ 
cluded subspecies. The recently retired and able former Editor of the 
Wilson Bulletin (1, p. 246), who consistently had been most punctilious 
in his efforts to adhere to both the scientific and vernacular Check-List 
names, wishing to refer to Lanins ludovicianus as a species, found no 
applicable vernacular specific name for it in the Check-List, but only six 
subspecific names, and was compelled to elevate the name “Loggerhead 
Shrike” to cover the species. Mr. Peterson has resorted to the same ex¬ 
pedient wherever possible. But this emergency system of vernacular 
homonymy is confusing and anything but satisfactory, and should cer¬ 
tainly be rectified in the next edition of the Check-List. 

There is, regrettably, one serious disappointment to Nebraska bird 
students about Mr. Peterson’s book. From the subtitle stating that it 
gives field marks “of all species found east of the Rockies”, and from the 
map showing the area covered (p. xvi), as well as the statement that the 
scope of the book “takes in the Great Plains and stops at the edge of the 
Rockies” and includes the area east of the 100th or 103rd meridian (p. 
xix), one would be led to expect that, unlike most existing bird identifica¬ 
tion field books, this new one would include all of the Nebraska species 
and subspecies recognized in the last Check-List, or nearly so, But any¬ 
one who has had extensive year-around field experience in the territory 
in west-central Nebraska lying between longitudes 100° and 103° will 
recognize that this book falls well short of that attainment. For example, 
among full species, using the last Check-List names to avoid conflict with 
the nomenclature used in the Field Guide, and omitting such obvious 
accidentals as Ross’s Goose, New Mexican Duck, Ancient Murrelet, etc., 
we miss the Trumpeter Swan, Sage Hen, White-throated Swift, Broad¬ 
tailed and Rufous Hummingbirds, Lewis’s Woodpecker, Cassin’s Kingbird, 
Western Wood Pewee, Violet-green Swallow, Black-headed and Long- 
crested Jays, White-necked Raven, Pinon Jay, Clark’s Nutcracker, Dipper, 
Common Rock Wren, Mountain Bluebird, Virginia’s and Townsend’s 
Warblers, Rocky Mountain Grosbeak, Lazuli Bunting, Cassin’s Purple 
Finch, Common House Finch, Gray-crowned Rosy Finch, Pink-sided and 
Gray-headed Juncos, and Brewer’s Sparrow, all of which occur either 
as migrants or breeders in western Nebraska, and most of them within 
the geographical area assigned by Mr. Peterson to his book. And if we 
go further and take up the matter of subspecies, the list of omissions 
becomes still more conspicuous, and would include Treganza’s Heron, 
Brewster’s Egret, Lesser Canada Goose, Western Goshawk, Western 
Red-tailed Hawk, Richardson’s and Western Pigeon Hawks, Desert 
Sparrow Hawk, Little Brown Crane, Northern Curlew, Western Solitary 
Sandpiper, Northwestern Horned Owl, Western Belted Kingfisher, Red- 
naped Sapsucker, Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpecker, Batchelder’s Wood¬ 
pecker, Alpine Three-toed Woodpecker, Little Flycatcher, Desert Horned 
Lark, Rocky Mountain Jay, Rocky Mountain Nuthatch, Rocky Mountain 
Creeper, Baird’s Wren, Alberta Marsh Wren, Western Mockingbird, 
Palmer’s and Sage Thrashers, Western Robin, Audubon’s Hermit Thrush, 
Northwestern Shrike, Plumbeous and Western Warbling Vireos, Alaska 
Yellow Warbler, Western Yellow-throat, Long-tailed Chat, Western Blue 
Grosbeak, Western Evening Grosbeak, Alaska and Rocky Mountain Pine 
Grosbeaks, Pale Goldfinch, Sitka and Bendire’s Crossbills, Spurred Tow- 
hee, Nevada Savannah, Western Chipping, Slate-colored Fox, and Moun¬ 
tain Song Sparrows, and Alaska Longspur. But for the Nebraska bird 
student working in the area lying east of longitude 97°, Mr. Peterson’s 
book is quite inclusive of the species and subspecies that he would likely 
encounter, and is the best field identification book that we could recommend 
to him. 
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Aechm'iphorutt occidental^, 30. 

Aristonetta valimeria, 1. 

Avocet, 18, 31, 39, 17. 

Baldpate, 1, 14, 35, 37, 47. 

Bittern, American, 4, 36, 37, 47 ; East¬ 
ern Beast, 36. 

Blackbird. Brewer (subsp.), 7, 41, 47; 
Bed-winged, 41 ; Busty, 41 ; Thick- 
billed Tied-winged, 7, 18, 23, 29, 30, 
32, 34, 47 ; Yellow-headed, 14, 29, 30, 
32, 35, 41, 47. 

Bluebird. Eastern Common, 8. 15. 18, 

20. 23. 28, 30, 31, 35, 40, 47 ; Moun¬ 
tain, 40, 

Bobolink, 7, 29 32, 36, 41, 47. 
Bob-white, Eastern, 5, 14, 15, 20, 29, 
30, 47. 

Brooking Bird Club, article by, 31-32. 
Bufflebead, 21, 35, 37, 

Bunting, Eastern Snow, 32, 42: Indigo. 
9, 14, 23, 36, 42; Lark, 7, 42, 48; 
Lazuli, 42, 

Buteo a? cainsoni, 10, 11. 

Button, Mrs. Lily Ruegg, articles by, 
20, 28. 

Callaway, Misses Agness and Susie, art¬ 
icle by, 29. 

Canvasbaek, 1, 2, 3, 14, 26, 37. 

Cardinal, Eastern, 9, 16, 18 20, 21, 23, 
30, 32, 48. 

Catbird, 9, 16, 17, 23, 30, 31, 36, 40, 47. 
Chat (subsp.), 41; Long-tailed, 6, 47; 

Yellow-breasted, 9. 14, 30, 36. 
Chickadee, Long-tailed Black-capped, G, 
9, 10. 11, 16, 18, 20, 21, 23, 30, 31, 
32, 47. 

Coccyzus crythropthalmus 12. 
Commorant, Northern Double-crested, 
15. 

Cook, Harold J., article by, 13. 

Coot. Northern American, 14, 29, 31, 34, 
35, 33, 47. 

Cowbird, Eastern, 9, 14, 29, 30, 32, 

35. 42, 47. 

Crane, Broun (subsp.). 38; Little 
BroAvn, 30; Sandhill Brown, 30; 
Whooping, 30, 38. 

Creeper, Brown (subsp,). 11, 15, 17, 18, 

20, 21, 32; Eastern Brown, 40. 
Crossbill, Red, 19, 25, 28, 34, 42. 

Crow (subsp.), 6; Eastern, 9, 17, 20, 

21, 80, 31, 47. 

CryptQfjlauw acadica acadiea, 12. 

Cuckoo, Black-billed, 5, 9, 12, 31, 36, 
39; Eastern Yellow-billed, 5, 9, 14, 

22, 29, 31, 36, 39. 

Curlew, 3; Long-billed, 3, 20, 38; South¬ 
ern Long-billed, 5, 47. 

Cygnus columbianns, 12. 


Day, Miss Marian, article by, 20. 
Dendroica virens virens, 12. 

Dickeissel, 7, 9, 14, 22, 30, 32, 36, 42, 
48. 

Dove, Western Mourning, 5, 9, 16, 17, 
19, 20, 22, 23, 28 29, 31, 32, 35, 39, 
47. 

Dowitcher, Long-billed, 29, 38, 47. 
Duck, Black (subsp.), 34; Northern 
Ruddy. 3, 14, 35. 37, 47 ; Ring-necked, 
14, 37; Wood, 36. 

Ducks, article, 1-4. 

Eagle. American Golden, 5, 38; Bald 
subsp.), 15, 38, 

Egret, American White, 15. 

EmpidonaJ.’ minimus, 12. 

Fairbury Field Day, 29-30. 

Faleo columbarium cnhimbarius. 13 ; col- 
umbarius be-ndirei, 13; columbarius 
rickardsonii, 13, 

Falcon, Prairie, 5, 88, 

Fieliter, Edson, article by, 11. 

Fleming, Mrs. Ruth M., article by, 22- 

23. 

Flicker, Common Red-shafted, 5, 12, 21, 

28, 39. 47; Northern Yellow-shafted, 

17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 28. 29, 31, 
34, 35, 47; Yellow-shafted (migrants), 

Flycatcher, Acadian, 36; Alder Traill, 
9, 39, 47; Least, 9, 12, SI, 39, 47; 
Northern Crested, 9. 18, 29, 31, 36, 

39, 47; Scissor-tailed, 33. 

Gadwall, 3, 35, 37, 47, 

Gates, Mr. and Mrs. L. M., article by, 

18. 

Glandon, Earl \V. r articles by, 13-14, 
31; Mr. and Mrs. Earl W,, 12. 
Glauciomtta clangula americana 13; 
islandica, 13, 

Gnatct:teller, Eastern Blue-gray, 30, 36, 

40. 

God wit. Marbled, 39, 

Golden-eye, American Common, 13, 37; 
Barrow, 13, 

Goldfinch, American, 7, 15, 16, 20, 21, 
48 ; Eastern American, 9, 16, 30, 32 ; 
Pale American, 29. 

Goose, Blue, 14, 15, 35, 37; Canada 
(subsp.), 14, 15, 35, 37; Lesser Can¬ 
ada, 37; Lesser Snow. 14, 15, 35, 37; 
White-fronted, 35, 37. 

Graekle. Bronzed, 7, 16, 17, 20, 21, 28, 

29, SO. 32, 34, 41, 47. 

Grebe, American Eared, 37; Common 
Pied-billed, 14, 31, 35, 37, 47; West¬ 
ern, 30. 

Grosbeak, Evening, 11, 21, 28, 33, 42; 
Rocky Mountain Black-headed, 7, 22, 

30, 32, 33, 42, 48; Rose-breasted, 9, 
16, 17. 22, 23, 30, 32, 33, 35, 42 ; 
Western Blue, 7, 8, 32, 42. 
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Grouse, 3 ; Sharp-tailed, 3. 

Grus americana, 30. 

Gull, American Herring, 35, 39, 47; 

Franklin, 14, 16, 29, 31, 35, 39, 47; 
Ring-billed, 39, 47. 

Haeeker, Frederick W., articles by, 9, 
14-16, 33. 

Hawk, American Duck, 15, 38; Ameri¬ 
can Rough-legged, 18, 21, 38 ; Broad- 
winged, 24; Cooper, 14, 21, 35, 37, 
47 ; Desert Sparrow, 5 ; Eastern Pig¬ 
eon, 13, 16, 34, 38: Eastern Red- 

tailed, 9, 18, 34, 38 ; Eastern Spar¬ 
row, 29 ; Ferruginous Rougli-legged, 

34, 38 ; Krider Red-tailed, 5; Marsh, 

18, 20, 29, 35, 38, 47 ; Ivor them 

Broad-winged, 14, 19, 34, 38 ; North¬ 
ern Red-shouldered, 38; Northern 
Sharp-shinned, 14, 37; Richardson 

Pigeon, 5, 13 ; Sparrow, 17, 19, 20, 
31, 34, 38, 47 ; Swains on, 5, 10, 11, 
24, 33, 38, 47; Western Pigeon, 13. 

Heinemaig Mrs. Paul T., articles by, 9- 
10, 18. 

Heizer, Mrs. H. L., article by, 28-29. 
Heron, American Black-crowned Night, 

4, 14, 15, 31, 36, 37; Eastern Great 

Blue, 9, 14, 15, 23, 29, 34, 36, 37; 

Eastern Green, 31, 36, 37 ; Great 

Gray, 25, Little Blue, 18, 33, 37 ; 
Treganza (?) Great Blue, 4, 47 ; 
Yellow-crowned Night, 28, 37. 

Hesperiphona vespertina (subsp.), 11. 
Hilton, David C,, article by, 12-13. 
Horsky, L. O., article by, 18-20. 
Hudson, George E., article by, 4-7. 
Hummingbird, Ruby-throated, 9, 36, 39. 
Hylocichla minima aliciae, 12. 

Jay, Blue (subsp.), 6, 28 ; Northern 
Blue, 9, 10, 16. 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 
30, 31, 34, 35, 40, 47 ; Pinyon, 6. 
Johnston, Mrs. H. C., and Mrs. L. H. 

McKillip, article by, 30. 

Jones. Airs. A. H., and Mrs. A. M., art¬ 
icle by, 28 ; Mrs. A. II., 11, 21, 27-28, 

33. 

Junco, Eastern Slate-colored, 11. 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 32, 42; Pink¬ 
sided, 42 ; Shufeldt Oregon, 16, 21, 
42 ; White-winged, 7. 

Keller, F. J., article by, 8. 

Killdeer, Northern, 5, 3 5, 28, 29, 31, 

35, 38, 47. 

Kingbird, Arkansas, 14, 16, 17, 22, 23, 
29, 31. 32, 39, 47; Cassin, 6 ; Eastern, 

5, 9, 14, 22, 23, 29 31, 36, 39, 47. 
Kingfisher Belted, 5; Eastern Belted, 

9, 14, 15, 20, 29, 31, 35, 39, 47. 
Kinglet, Eastern Golden crowned, 20, 
21, 35, 40 ; Eastern Ruby-crowned, 16, 
20, 40. 

Lark, Horned (subsp.), 15, 20, 21, 32, 

34, 40; Hoyt Horned, 34, 40; Sas¬ 
katchewan Horned, 6, 29, 30, 31, 47. 

Longsnur, Chestnut-collared, 42 ; Lap- 
land (subsp.), 17, 21, 34, 42. 

Magpie, American, 6, 15, 21, 31, 40, 47. 
Mallard, Common, 3, 19, 22, 26, 34, 37, 


47. 

Mareca americana, 1. 

Martin, Northern Purple, 9, 14, 28, 30, 
32, 35, 40. 

Meadowlark, Eastern Common, 7, 20, 
28, 30, 35, 41, 47; Western Albino, 
7; Western, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 

28, 29, 30, 32, 34, 41, 47. 

Merganser, American Buff-breasted, 18, 

19, 34, 37; Hooded, 34, 37; Red¬ 
breasted, 37. 

Mockingbird (subsp.), 18, 30, 31, 40; 

Eastern, 32, 35; Western, 28, 47. 
Myadmtes townsendi, 12. 

Nettion carolinense, 1. 

Nighthawk, 14, 39 ; Eastern, 9, 31, 36 ; 
Sennett, 5, 18. 

Nuthatch, Eastern White-breasted, 9, 
18, 20, 23, 30, 31, 47 ; Red-breasted, 
17, 21, 40. 

Nyctanassa violacea, 28. 

Nyroca americana, 1. 

Omaha Nature Study Club (by L. O. 

Horsky), article by, 34-36. 

Oriole, Baltimore, 7, 9, 14, 16, 17, 23, 

29, 30, 32, 36, 41, 47 ; Bullock, 7, 33, 
41, 47; Orchard, 7, 9, 14, 23, 30, 32, 
36, 41, 47. 

Osprey, American, 15, 18, 36. 

Ovenbird, 6, 9, 23, 32, 41. 

Owl, American Barn, 47 ; Barn, 29; 
Eastern Saw-whet, 12 ; Great Horned 
(subsp,), 21, 31, 33, 34, 39; Nebras¬ 
ka Screech, 16, 20, 21, 29, 31 ; North¬ 
ern Barred 5; Northern Short-eared, 
22, 39 ; Western Burrowing, 5. 18, 31, 
39, 47 ; Western Great Horned, 5, 33. 

Patton, Airs. P. J., article by, 18. 
Pelican, White, 14, 15, 31, 35, 37. 

Pewee, Eastern Wood, 14, 22, 29, 36, 
39 ; Western Wood, 6, 22, 40, 47 ; 
Wood, 6, 9. 

Phalarope, Northern, 39; Wilson, 5, 
29, 39. 

Pheasant, 3 * Ring-necked Common, 5, 

20, 29, 31. 

Plioehe, Eastern, 6, 9, 14, 23, 25, 29, 
31, 35, 36. 39; Rocky Alountain Say, 
6, 8, 31, 39, 47. 

Pintail, American, 3, 14, 19, 29, 30, 31, 
34, 37, 47. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophthal¬ 
mus, 12. 

Pipit, American Common, 31, 40. 
Pisobia melanotos, 12. 

Plover, American Golden, 38; Belted 
Piping, 5, 38, 47 ; Black-bellied, 15; 
Semipalmated, 29, 38; Upland, 3, 5, 
16, 22, 29, 30, 33, 35, 38, 47. 

Poorwill, Nuttall, 5, 18. 

Rail, King, 36. 

Redhead, 2, 3, 14, 26, 35, 37, 47. 
Redstart, American, 9, 16, 30, 32, 36, 
41, 47. 
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Robin, Albino, 8 ; Eastern, 0, 9, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 20, 2% 22, 28, 30, 31, 32, 

34, 40, 47. 

Sanderling, 39. 

Sandpiper, Baird, 29, 38, 47 ; Least, 29, 

36, 38, 47 ; Pectoral, 12, 31, 38, 47; 
Red backed, 38 ; Semipalmated, 29, 31, 
39, 47; Solitary, 29, 38, 47; Spotted, 
14, 31, 36, 38; Stilt, 38; White- 
rumped, 38. 

Sapsucker, Eastern Yellow-bellied, 16, 
21, 27, 36, 39 ; Williamson, 27, 28, 
39. 

Sayomis phoebe, 31. 

Scaup, Lesser, 14, 19, 26, 35, 37, 47. 
Sharp, Ward M., article by, 8. 

Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. Addison E., art¬ 
icle by, 13. 

Shoveler, 3, 14, 19, 29, 31, 35, 37, 47. 
Shrike, Migrant Loggerhead, 30, 31-32, 

35, 40, 47; Northern (subsp.), 18, 20, 

21, 34, 40; White-rumped Logger- 

head, 29. 

Siskin, Northern Pine, 15, 17, 19, 20, 
21, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 42, 48. 

Snipe, Wilson, 14, 15, 29, 31, 38. 
Solitaire, Townsend, 12, 20, 21, 33, 40. 
Sora, 29, 38. 

Sparrow, Clay-colored, 30, 32, 36, 42, 
48 ; Common Lincoln, 28, 30, 32, 42, 
48 ; Dakota Song, 16 ; Eastern Chip¬ 
ping, 14, 30, 32, 35, 42, 48 ; Eastern 
Field, 9, 14, 30, 35, 42 ; Eastern Fox, 
35; Eastern Lark, 9, 14, 18, 30, 32, 
42 ; Eastern White-crowned, 36, 42, 
48 ; English House, 6, 7, 9, 19, 32, 
34 ; Gambel, 17, 30, 42, 48 ; Harris, 
14, 15, 17, 20, 21, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
35, 42, 48 ; Leconte, 42 ; Savannah, 
32, 42, 48; Song, 14, 18, 21, 35, 42, 
48 ; Swamp, 42 ; Tree, 15, 20, 21, 42 ; 
Vesper (subsp.), 14, 32, 36, 42 ; 
Western Chipping, 7 ; Western Field, 
48 ; Western Grasshopper, 30, 32, 36, 
42, 48 ; Western Hen slow, 42 ; West¬ 
ern Lark, 7, 48 ; Western Vesper, 7 ; 
White-throated, 14, 15, 36, 42, 48. 
Sphyrapicus thyroideus, 27. 

Sprecher, G. T., article by, 8-9. 

Starling, European, 8, 9, 12, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 30, 32, 34, 41. 

Sturnella neglect a, 7. 

8t urn us vulgaris vulgaris, 8, 9, 12. 
Swallow, Barn, 14, 30, 31, 35, 40, 47; 
Common Bank, 9, 29-30, 31, 36, 40, 
47; Eastern Cliff, 6, 23, 36, 40, 47 ; 
Northern Rough-winged, 6, 31, 35 ; 
Northern Violet-green, 6, 40; Rough¬ 
winged, 40. 47 ; Tree, 14, 23, 29. 31, 
35, 40. 

Swan, Whistling, 12, 26. 

Swenk, Myron H., articles by, 10-11, 
21-22, 22 ; Mrs. Jane II, 11, 16-17 ; 
Mr, and Mrs. Myron II., 22. 

Swift, Chimney, 9. 14, 29, 31, 35, 39 ; 
White-throated, 5. 

Tanager, Scarlet, 7, 30, 31, 36, 42, 47. 
Teal, Blue-winged, 3, 14, 19, 29, 31, 35, 

37, 47 ; Cinnamon, 37, 47 ; Green¬ 
winged, 1, 3, 20, 21, 34, 37, 47. 


Thm, American Black, 9, 31 36, 39, 47 ; 
Common, 39; Eastern Least, 5, 14, 
39; Forster, 39. 

Thrasher, Brown, 13, 28. 30, 40, 47; 
Eastern Brown, 9, 14, 16, 17, 23, 30, 

31, 35: Western Brown, 6. 

Thrush, Alma Swainson, 6 ; Hermit, 40 ; 

Northern Gray-cheeked, 12, 31, 40, 
47; Olive-backed Swainson, 14, 16, 

30, 31, 40, 47 ; Willow, 9, 14, 47; 
Wood, 6, 9, 14, 17, 23, 31, 35, 40, 
47. 

Titmouse, Tufted, 9, 18, 30. 

Tout, Wilson, article by, 31. 

Towhee, Arctic Spotted, 7, 18, 42, 48; 
Red-eyed Eastern, 9, 12, 14, 16, 20, 
23, 30, 35, 42. 

Toxostoma rufum, 13. 

Trine, Mrs. George W., articles by, 11, 
31-32. 

Turdus migratorius migratorius, 8. 
Turnstone, Ruddy, 31, 38. 

Valenti ue Migratory Waterfowl Refuge, 
article by, 1-4. 

Veery (subsp.), 40. 

Vireo, Blue-headed Solitary, 12, 20; 

Eastern Warbling, 9, 14, 16, 17, 22, 
30, 32, 35, 41, 47 ; Northern Bell, 6, 
14, 17, 30, 32, 36, 41; Northern 

White-eyed, 36; Red-eyed, 6, 9, 30, 

32, 36, 41, 47; Yellow-throated, 29, 
30, 36, 41, 47. 

Vireo flavifrons, 29 ; solitarius solitar - 
ius, 12. 

Vulture, Northern Turkey, 4, 14, 15, 37. 

Warbler, Blackburnian, 36, 41, 47 ; 

Black-poll, 23, 30, 32, 36, 41, 47 ; 
Black and White, 9, 23, 32, 36, 41 ; 
Black-throated Green, 12 ; Cerulean, 
36; Chestnut-sided, 41; Eastern 
Myrtle, 14, 23, 30, 35, 41, 47; East¬ 
ern Nashville, 41, 47 ; Eastern Or¬ 
ange-crowned, 16, 41 ; Eastern Yel¬ 
low, 6, 9, 14, 17, 23, 30, 32, 35, 41, 
47; Hooded, 36: Interior Palm, 41 ; 
Kentucky, 36; Macgillivray, 33, 41 ; 
Magnolia, 32, 4.1, 47; Mourning, 32, 
41 ; Northern Audubon, 6, 41, 47 ; 
Northern Black-throated Green, 36; 
Prothonotary, 33, 36 ; Tennessee, 30, 

32, 41 ; Wilson Pileolated, 41. 
Water-Tli rush, Grinnell Common, 30, 

41; Louisiana, 9, 32, 36, 41. 
Waxwing, American Bohemian, 21, 30, 

33, 40; Cedar, 14, 18, 20, 21, 30, 36, 
40. 

Weakly, Harry E., articles by, 8, 25- 
27, 30. 

Whip-poor-will, 18, 33, 35. 

Widgeon, American, 1. 

Willet, Western, 31, 38, 47. 

Woodpecker, Batchelder Downy, 5; 
Eastern Hairy, 16, 18, 20, 21, 23, 28, 
29, 31, 32, 47 ; Eastern Red-headed, 

22, 23, 28, 29, 31, 36; Lewis, 5; 

Northern Downy, 9, 16, 20, 21, 23, 
29, 31, 32, 47; Red-bellied, 14, 18, 

19, 20, 21, 28, 29, 31, 34, 39; Red¬ 
headed, 5, 9, 18, 19, 39, 47; Rocky 
Mountain Hairy, 5 ; W T estern Red¬ 
headed, 5, 28. 
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Wren, Common Rock, 6, 40, 47; East¬ 
ern Carolina, 36; Eastern Winter, 19, 
20, 34 : Long-billed Marsh, 35 ; West¬ 
ern House, 6, 9, 10, 14, 16, 17, 23, 
30, 31, 32, 35, 40, 47. 

Yellowlegs, Greater, 35, 38, 47; Lesser, 


14, 15, 29, 31, 35, 38, 47. 
Yellow-throat, Northern Maryland, 9, 
14, 17, 23, 30, 32, 36, 41 ; Western 
Maryland, 47. 

Youngworth, Wm., article by, 8. 


